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Needed: The Ministry of Laymen on the Job 
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“Because the littlest things upset my nerves, 


my doctor started me on Postum.”’ 


**Spilled milk is annoying. But when it made me yell at 
the kids, I decided I was too nervous. 

“T told my doctor I also wasn’t sleeping well. Nothing 
wrong, the doctor said after the examination. But per- 
haps I’d been drinking lots of coffee? Many people can’t 
take the caffein in coffee. Try Postum, he said. It’s 100° 
caffein-free—can’t make you nervous or keep you awake. 

“You know, it’s true! Since I started drinking Postum 
I do feel calmer, and sleep so much better! Can’t say I 
enjoy having milk spilled even now—but trifles don’t 
really upset me any more!” 


Postum is 100% coffee-free 
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Another fine product of General Foods 
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LETTERS 





Readers Divide 
On Freedom Ride 


« I have read many wonderful and 
inspiring articles in PresByYTERIAN LIFE, 
but the one which appeared in the 
August 1, 1961, issue, “I Was a Free- 
dom Rider,” by Robert McAfee Brown, 
tops them all. 

Never before has anything come so 
close to home. I share his feelings and 
the feelings of those who were with 
him, completely. The uplift I got from 
this article was miraculous. I felt as if 
I were a part of their group... . 


—Jerry Lee ScuocKk 
Dayton, Ohio 


« ...Press reports are that New York 
City, the location of Union Theological 
Seminary, now has gangs of girl and 
boy teen-agers participating in racial 
strife. Surely, if this is happening in 
New York, what must it be in “that 
awful Southland”? 

In view of that, the “Freedom Riders” 
sallied forth (read John 2:17) to be- 
hold a smoldering grass fire and left 
their city burning down (Matthew 
733-4)... 

—CnarLes E. DurHAM 
Dallas, Texas 


« ... Let the misguided minister re- 
turn to teaching the Word of God..., 
and let the authorized law enforcement 
bodies take care of the Negro problem. 

—J. H. Hays 


« ...It was Christianity and Judaism 
in action. It presents the awfulness of 
sinful segregation and brings into ac- 
tion love for hate, and should remind 
all our citizens that segregation in any 
form is against the laws of God, the 
Constitution of the United States, and 
the Supreme Court ruling plus the teach- 
ings of Judaism and Christianity. . . . 


—JoHn Paut Howarp 
Dayton, Ohio 


« ...I agree with [Dr. Brown] that 
the Negroes should have equal rights 
in travel and in dining rooms, and in 
voting. ... 

Let us all do the very best we can 
to help the colored people to advance 
intellectually, socially, and economic- 
ally by schools, colleges, churches, and 
technical training courses, better hous- 
ing, etc.... 

The over-all problem will not be 
helped by building up competition and 
hate between the races. Freedom riding 


touches only the outside hem of the 
problem. ... 
—C. P. Barnetr 
Clearwater, Florida 
« ... Many people have had questions, 
as I have had, about the effectiveness 
of the Rides, about the motives of some 
of the riders, and about the advisability 
of continuing them now that the first 
impact of the movement has passed. 
Dr. Brown left no doubt in my mind 
that they should be continued... . 
—Mrs. Gorpon Cra 
Palo Alto, California 
« ...L lived in the South for two years 
and still maintain my membership in 
a Southern Presbyterian church as well 
as in my home church. In time the 
things that Dr. Brown is hoping for will 
come about, but they won’t come by 
trying to force people down there to 
do what they don’t want to do.... 
—Roy M. OL sen 
Bayonne, New Jersey 
« ...The Freedom Rides could stop; 
the Supreme Court could take the issue 
off its agenda if each Presbyterian 
church in the U.S.A. opened its doors 
to colored membership. Yes, I said 
membership. I do not mean a “one 
Sunday a year Brotherhood Meeting.” 
I really mean that we need desegre- 
gated hearts to create a desegregated 
world. 
Has the General Assembly ever taken 
a national poll to find out how many of 
its churches have mixed congregations, 
or even one member from another race? 
Would the congregations who are 100 
per cent white be honest about their 
exclusiveness and accept the all-in- 
clusiveness of Christ? Here is the be- 
ginning of the answer. . . . 


—Mnrs. Ravpu KING 
Berkeley, California 


In 1957 the Department of Social 
Education and Action sent question- 
naires to pastors serving 6,600 congre- 
gations in the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. 72 per cent responded. At 
that time 2,300 church sessions had a 
stated policy that new members could 
be received into the church solely on 
their profession of faith in Jesus Christ, 
without regard to their color; 4,056 
pastors believed their sessions would re- 
ceive a member of “the other race” on 
the same basis. But only 609 predom- 
inantly white congregations and thirty 
predominantly Negro congregations had 

(Continued on page 36) 
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The Servant King 


Read Isaiah 49:1-7. 

Israel was a suffering people. That such a people with 
such a history could ever have survived is an astonishing 
fact. Fundamentally, it was a miracle of divine grace which 
created in the people an unshakable faith in God, an over- 
riding sense of destiny as his chosen people, and a living 
hope for a promised Messiah. 

Our passage was written when they were in exile in 
Babylon. Humanly speaking, their faith, hope, and destiny 
seemed to have come to an end. And yet out of this terrible 
suffering their faith, hope, and destiny were given new 
height and depth through prophets such as the writer of 
the Songs of the Servant (Isaiah 42:1-4, 49:1-7, 50:4-9, 
52:13 to 53:12). 

In our passage, the servant_is speaking, but it is not a 
monologue. In fact, he is bid@ing the nations to listen in 
on an intimate dialogue between the Lord God and him- 
self. Substitute, if you will, for “you peoples from afar” the 
peoples of, say, Communist China or Moslem Malaya and 
then ask yourself, “Who is the Servant Israel?” Note the 
seeming absurdity of the message contained in this dialogue. 

The substance of the conversation centers on four things: 

1. Verses 1 to 4. The servant recounts his call, culminat- 
ing in the express charge of the Lord: “You are my servant, 
Israel, in whom I will be glorified.” He has been destined 
by God for this ministry, even from his mother’s womb 
(cf. Jeremiah 1:5; Psalm 22:10-11, 139:13-16; Galatians 
1:15), solely to be a living witness to the Word of God— 
his mouth was made like “a sharp sword” with its cutting 
power, his whole being like “a polished arrow” for driving 
home to its mark. And yet he was mysteriously “hidden 
away” (twice repeated) as if waiting for the appointed mo- 
ment. 

2. Verses 4 and 5e. The servant experienced a sense of 
futility reflecting perhaps the prophet’s rejection by ‘his 
own people in exile. (See 50:6, and especially Chapter 
53.) But his sole confidence was in God. 

8. Verses 5 abcd, 6. In the midst of his frustration and 
rejection, there comes from the Lord God the further amaz- 
ing charge: “I will give you as a light to the nations, that 
my salvation may reach to the end of the earth.” 

4. Verse 7. Then to the speechless servant an astonishing 
vision appears: a Servant-King before whom kings and 
princes stand up and then prostrate themselves. Through 
and in suffering, the Servant is the Chosen One of God, 
who fulfills his promise because he is the All-Faithful. 

What an amazing dialogue! The prophet himself was 
well aware of that. “Who has believed our report?” (53:1). 
That such a suffering servant might be the promised Mes- 
siah was, as it were, “hidden away” for centuries until 
Jesus came. 

At the center of the Bible stands Jesus, who identified 
himself as that Servant and who, though he was God's 
beloved Son (Mark 1:11, Psalm 2:7, and Isaiah 42:1), 
“came not to be served but to serve, and to give his life 
as a ransom for many” (Mark 10:45). In him, the ap- 
pointed time came, and through his life, death, and Resur- 
rection, the question “Who is the Servant?” was answered 


once for all—Jesus Christ, the Servant Lord. And the proc- 
lamation of this message by his servant-people constitutes 
the Church, the new Israel. The starting point of the new 
Israel lies in the fact that the faithfulness of God was 
vindicated once for all in Jesus Christ, even beyond the 
prophet’s expectations. 


Read Philippians 2:1-18. 

Paul's letter to the Philippians is full of joy—all the more 
surprising as it was written in prison. But since he regarded 
himself as the servant of Jesus, the Servant-King, he even 
rejoiced in his imprisonment because it gave him the privi- 
lege of sharing the suffering of his Lord, and helped in the 
advancement of the gospel (1:12f). So again and again he 
said, “Rejoice in the Lord” (3:1, 4:4). 

Only one thing mars his joy—the report of disharmony 
in the Philippian church. Our passage begins with a pas- 
sionate plea for unity, “complete my joy” (vv. 1-4), and 
then it moves into the highest court of appeal for Chris- 
tians: the mind of Christ (v. 5). What is this mind which 
we have in Jesus Christ? It is not “conceit” (v. 3). Christ 
did not “count equality with God a thing to be grasped” 
(v. 6), while Adam by contrast was tempted to become 
like God (Genesis 3:5) and grasped the forbidden fruit. 
He did not “look to his own interests” (v. 4). He “emptied 
himself, taking the form of a servant” (v. 7). He was not 
self-centered (v. 3), but humbled himself and became 
“obedient unto death” (v. 8). Therefore, he was “exalted” 
(v. 9), so that every tongue should “confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord” (v. 11). 

This is a hymn (vv. 6-11) of praise and adoration, used 
by the Church of Paul’s time. It reveals what God is and 
what man is and should be. It dominated Paul’s thinking 
about the Church and its mission. Paul follows the hymn 
immediately with an imperative: “Therefore . .. work out 
your own salvation with fear and trembling; for God is at 
work in you...as lights in the world” (vv. 12-18). The 
humble obedience of the Servant Jesus has broken through 
the “No Exit” for fallen man once for all, to “the glory of 
God the Father” (v. 11). In union with our exalted Lord 
we can, in the midst of suffering, fulfill our true human 
destiny. 


Questions 

1. How can the “mind...which we have in Christ 
Jesus,” which is willingness to suffer and to die, be the 
source of joy? (See e.g. Isaiah 49:5-6; Philippians 2:9-11; 
Hebrews 12:2-3.) 

2. We are called to live by this mind and so to shine as 
lights in the world. Where are the shortcomings and the 
signs of victory in the life of your parish and in the organi- 
zation of the Church? Try to answer on the basis of Philip- 
pians 2:3-5, 14-15. 

8. How does faith in the Servant-Lord change our con- 
ceptions of how power is to be used and freedom is to 
be gained? 

4. Man wishes always and everywhere to get release 
from suffering. How does the message of the Servant-King 
answer this human desire? 


From Jesus Christ the Light of the World, theme of the Third Assembly of the World Council of Churches in New Delhi, India, No- 
vember 18-December 6, 1961. 
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REFORMATION THEMES—V 


PRESBYTERIAN Lire presents the fifth and concluding article in a series developing some great 
and persistent themes which have been central in Protestant thought since the Reformation. The 
aim of each article is toward renewed understanding of what comprises a solid Biblical Reformed 


faith. 


In previous issues, the following articles have appeared: THE GRACE AND SOVEREIGNTY 
OF GOD (March 15), JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH (April 15), WHO’S A SINNER? (June 


1), and THE RULE OF SCRIPTURE (September 1). 


—THE EDITORS 


GOD’S OWN]! 


T be priesthood of all believers means that every man 


IMPLY STATED, a Protestant learns from his Refor- 

mation heritage that he is equal to every other 

Christian, that distinctions between clergy and 

laity are merely functional, and that Christ has 
made a way to God, by faith, which pastor, minister, 
bishop, elder, priest, cardinal, pope, layman—everyman 
—travels. A Protestant learns this from Martin Luther, 
who learned it from Scripture. Here is a characteristic 
passage on the matter, found in his “Open Letter to the 
Christian Nobility”: 

“Therefore, just as those who are now called ‘spirit- 
ual’—priests, bishops, or popes—are neither differ- 
ent from other Christians nor superior to them, 
except that they are charged with the administra- 
tion of the Word of God and the sacraments, which 
is their work and office, so it is with the temporal 
authorities—_they bear sword and rod with which 
to punish the evil and to protect the good. A 
cobbler, a smith, a farmer, each has the work and 
office of his trade, and yet they are all alike con- 
secrated priests and bishops, and every one by 
means of his own work or office must benefit and 
serve every other, that in this way many kinds of 
work may be done for the bodily and spiritual 
welfare of the community, even as all members of 
the body serve one another.” 

—Works of Martin Luther, Vol. II, p. 69. 
Martin Luther stood on the shoulders of the Apostles 
and the Prophets to herald the personal free existence 
of the Christian man. Every Christian man is king and 
priest. With a practical eye for immediate issues, Luther 
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attacked the established Church of his day for dividing 
men into sections, for devising a sub-Christian double 
standard. “It is,” he said, “pure invention that pope, 
bishops, priests, and monks are to be called the ‘spirit- 
ual estate’; princes, artisans, and farmers the ‘temporal 
estate.’ ” Luther had ample Scriptural precedent for his 
position. The arbitrary division of the people into a 
religious and a secular group (the secular group doing 
as it pleased, while the religious group maintained 
itself in the mechanics of prayer and sacrifice) was 
what stimulated the denunciatory wrath of the prophet. 
Thus Isaiah (with words that might easily have been 
spoken in Luther’s or our own day): 

“Woe to those who call evil good and good evil, 
who put darkness for light and light for darkness, 
who put bitter for sweet and sweet for bitter! 

Woe to those who are wise in their own eyes, 

and shrewd in their own sight! 

Woe to those who are heroes at drinking wine, . 

and valiant men in mixing strong drink, 

who acquit the guilty for a bribe, 

and deprive the innocent of his right!” 

(Isaiah 5:20-23) 

Like the prophets, Luther broke through the double 
standard of his time, announcing God’s concern for 
the interior quality of every man’s persgnal life. Luther 
thus effectively demolished every division (he called 
them “paper divisions”) between a virtuous sacred 
realm and an immoral secular realm, because any 
division obscures the individual Christian man and his 
Christ-given freedom and joy. Every man lives in the 
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PEOPLE 


by FRED DENBEAUX 


only realm there is, the realm of personal salvation and 
responsibility. Every Christian man is a priest by virtue 
of his baptism. Every Christian stands before God in- 
escapably, without the doubtful benefits of other medi- 
ators than Jesus Christ. Every man works and dies. And 
beginning with Cain, every man is responsible for his 
brother. His insistence on these fundamental elements 
of the Biblical faith is summed up in what he called 
the priesthood of all believers. 


The Church is people 

Luther’s insistence on the priesthood of all believers 
literally reformed the Christian community. The new 
“Protestant” Church sought to abolish caste, privilege, 
vocation, and race as artificial distinctions between 
men. The priest, lord, or prince has no better life, asa 
man, than the farmer. Nor is any man, because he is 
chairman of a church committee and a tither, a better 
man than his neighbor. The doctrine did receive its 
original form because of the strong attack launched by 
the reformers against the corrupt Roman Catholic 
priesthood, but the more profound meaning of the 
priesthood of all believers is found in the new under- 
standing of community which it provides. Nevertheless, 
the attack upon clericalism (a priest is a cleric) was 
and continues to be important, not because Protestants 
must attack Rome in order to keep in shape, but be- 
cause becoming a new Rome is a permanent peril to 
Protestants. 

Christianity generally, and Protestantism particular- 
ly, views history as God’s progressive victory over all 
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lives in the realm of personal salvation 


Professor Fred Denbeaux has taught at Wellesley College 
in the Department of Biblical History, Literature, and Inter- 
pretation since 1946. 

Mr. Denbeaux was graduated from Elmhurst College and 
Union Theological Seminary, receiving his B.D. and St. M. 
degrees. He was a chaplain in World War II, serving with 
the Third Army, and was a pastor of St. Peter’s Evangelical 
and Reformed Church in Rebersburg, Pennsylvania. 

He has written Understanding the Bible (in the Layman’s 
Theological Library series) and The Art of Christian Doubt, 
and has contributed to many periodicals. 





and responsibility 












the forces in life which rob us of our heritage of joy 
and hope, and thus depersonalize and consequently 
devaluate our individual lives. In the Incarnation, God 
became himself a person and thereby jostled, shocked, 
and challenged us by portraying the personal exist- 
ence he has always sought for man, spreading before 
us the glories and delights of creatureliness. 

When Luther called the Church a priesthood of all 
believers, he was repersonalizing a churchly institu- 
tion which had largely forgotten the real intent of the 
Incarnation. Every believer, not just the learned priest, 
is in direct relationship with God. The medieval Latin 
Church had, according to the Reformers, subjected the 
religious community to a mechanical order, dictated 
by custom, canon law, ritual, and precedent. Rome had 
substituted an established order of life for the dynamics 
of a living community. Compelled to concern itself with 
correct doctrine, Catholicism—before and after the Ref- 
ormation—built an institution to protect its faith and to 
avoid heresy. All the bishops of Rome receive the 
apostolic authority of Peter. The priests, in turn, receiv- 
ing their authority from the Pope, oversee the actual 
life of the Church. The Church guards the faith, ad- 
ministers the sacraments, and, in general, keeps a 
secure system intact. Without wasting its energies in 
sharpshooting at the Catholic tradition, Protestantism 
must remind itself and the world that doctrinal correct- 
ness is not exactly the central quality of the Messianic 
kingdom, especially when the correctness is maintained 
at the expense of the individual Christian people who 
are the Church. (Continued) 
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GOD’S OWN PEOPLE 


A priesthood composed of all the believers—laity and 
clergy—does not, therefore, need administrative pro- 
cedures and personnel which exist to guard the faith. 
In a community of faith the people are living the faith, 
expressing the substance of their belief. The only reason 
for having ordained personnel in the Church, accord- 
ing to both Luther and Calvin, is to have preachers. 
The ordained man in reformed thought is a Christian, 
a mere Christian man, who has been chosen by God 
and elected by the congregation to preach the gospel. 

“Christ ought to be preached to the end that faith in 

him may be established, that he may not only be 

Christ, but be Christ for thee and me, and that 

what is said of him and what his name denotes may 

be effectual in us. And such faith is produced and 
preserved in us by preaching why Christ came, 
what he brought and bestowed, what benefit it is 
to us to accept him. This is done when the Chris- 
tian liberty which he bestows is rightly taught, and 
we are told in what way we who are Christians are 
all kings and priests and so are lords of all, and 
may firmly believe that whatever we have done is 
pleasing and acceptable in the sight of God.” 
—from Luther's “Treatise on Christian Liberty”; 
Works, Vol. II, pp. 326-7. 

The Protestant Church cannot be dependent upon 
its administration to preserve, guard, or keep the faith. 
No system of bishops, of presbyteries, of stated clerks, 
of boards, and of board secretaries can keep our faith. 
Faith is given by God. Unless it is lived by the people 
of God, no enshrined statements of doctrinal excellence 
can preserve it. That is the testimony of the Reforma- 
tion. 


No container for God 

In defining the priesthood of all believers, the Re- 
formers looked critically at the Roman Catholic per- 
formance of the Mass and at the priesthood required to 
administer the total sacramental life of the Latin 
Church. Catholic churches had located God in a defi- 
nite place, the altar, and had centered the church’s life 
in the physical and continuing presence of God on the 
altar, to whom the clerics made their daily round of 
prayers in behalf of the unassembled congregation. As 
a result, the Catholic conceived of an always present 
and likewise always available God. 

It makes sense, then, for the doors of the Catholic 
church to be open continuously, since God is, because 
of the host on the altar, continuously present. It makes 
no sense for a Protestant church to be open all of the 
time if God is being sought there, in just that one build- 
ing. According to the Reformers, God addresses his 
people in a kitchen just as surely as he makes himself 
known in the preaching of the Word. 

Modern Protestantism has had to face the same situa- 
tion that existed in the sixteenth century. It has subtly 
attempted to locate God in the church building and 





then has tried mightily to relate the demands and 
promises of God to weekday life. The single most 
pressing problem of the last decade has been the prob- 
lem of “relevance,” of relating the gospel to everyday 
affairs. But, ironically, were the Reformers to be taken 
seriously, “relevance” could never be a problem. The 
Reformers lead us to expect God in everyday life or not 
at all. And they had such an exalted notion of God’s 
majestic and gracious sovereignty (which they learned 
from Scripture) that they dared not predict when God 
would come into life, or where, or how. God comes into 
life without prompting, and he does not, they felt, sub- 
mit to pressure groups or refined lobbying techniques. 

Taking the Reformers seriously, we should have to 
call genuine Protestants people who are alert rather 
than secure, curious rather than conservative, open 
rather than closed. Protestantism, because its point of 
view is so personal, so concerned with each individual 
believer, must, then, be free to criticize itself, to reverse 
its own judgments, to discover new ideas. It must be 
free to make mistakes, to experiment, to strive for faith- 
fulness instead of a secure authority. Only in the sense 
that Protestants dare to make errors, dare to be wrong, 
can they justify their common priesthood. God forsook 
his own unassailable position in eternity in order to 
reign for a moment on a shaky throne, a cross on Cal- 
vary. At least a few Christians should sacrifice their 
lives to protect the humanity of Christianity. 

The reliance upon an institution in which God is 
present seems to the Protestant to be both unnecessary 
and dangerous. God himself wills that the churchly in- 
stitution remain flexible and expressive, which is to 
say responsible. 

That personal responsibility mirrors the dynamics of 
God's relationship with man. Since God is not always 
present, the Protestant learns both to be with God and 
to be apart from God. He knows both separation and 
union. He knows how to receive God and how to wait 
for him, how to live in time that is filled with God and 
time that is empty of God. 

For the Catholic, time empty of God is unbearable. 
Living by faith, a Protestant does not need a constantly 
available God. Likewise, the Catholic fears doubt and 
tries to overcome uncertainty as speedily as possible. 
For the Protestant, honest doubt is honorable and an 
eternal auxiliary of faith. 

Luther created a whole new understanding of human 
experience, as a matter of fact, when he elevated despair 
to a position of creative health. Out of respect for the 
freedom of God, the Protestant has learned from Scrip- 
ture to live in dependence upon God, and at the same 
time to be free from the crushing universal nearness of 
God. (Séren Kierkegaard thought that a man could not 
live for more than thirty minutes in the presence of 
God.) The Protestant is saved thereby from an artificial 
pietism which forces him to pretend that God is always 
safe, available, and easily understood. 

The quality which most truly characterizes the priest- 
hood of all believers is not security, but creative, stimu- 
(Continued on page 40) 
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The Reverend Edward Rijnders and family express thanks before lunch. 


EDWARD RIJNDERS 
OF AMSTERDAM 


Concern for his city—the war-disillusioned 
youth, families living in crowded slums, the old and friend- 
less—has produced the Resurrection Church and neighbor- 
hood center, unique in Holland 


Text and photographs by Mary Seth 


There is a saying in France that “God has created the world except Holland, and it was created by 
the Dutch.” The self-reliance implicit in a people who have wrested one third of their land from the sea 
may obviate the need for a supreme being. Whatever the genius of the Dutch people—their great art- 
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EDWARD RIJNDERS 
OF AMSTERDAM 





ists. Rembrandt and Van Gogh; their fields of tulips; 
or their choice dairy products—they are not noted for 
their piety. 

“No more than 5 per cent of the people of Amsterdam 
are churchgoers,” the Reverend Edward Rijnders says. 
Of the 206,781 nominal members of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church in Amsterdam (all persons with one 
baptized parent are retained on the rolls), only 20 per 
cent sympathize with or support the church. The re- 
maining 80 per cent want to have nothing to do with 





Rear view of “the coal scuttle,” which gets its nickname 
from oddly shaped bell tower, shows windows of neighbor- 
hood house at street level, sanctuary above. Pastor's first 
car, a Volkswagen, gift of a year ago, is beside manse. 









the church, but neither do they want their names 
crossed off the membership rolls. Rijnders calls them 
the “have-nots, do-nots, give-nots, the total nihilists.” 

“A new generation is growing up,” he says, “which 
might be called the great-great-grandchildren of the 
Prodigal Sen: persons who have no awareness of God 
the Father.” 

This disinterest in religion is historic. No new 
churches were built in Holland after the Reformation 
until 1600, when a few were erected; then a long de- 
cline set in. After World War II, however, the Dutch 
Reformed Church led an extensive building program; 
hundreds of new churches have been and will be built. 


Of Amsterdam's 900,000 inhabitants, 420,000 own a bi- 
cycle. This mode of travel is used by many of congregation, 
who are seen here leaving services on a chilly Sunday. 
Small square windows light board room on second floor. 
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Since the war also, domestic housing has beep 
stepped up. To relieve the acute overcrowding in Am 
sterdam, a ring of housing developments has been built 
around the city, where some 150,000 persons now live, 
To one of these, “Bos en Lommer,” the Reverend Ed. 
ward Rijnders came to preach in 1951. Since there was 
no church, his small congregation met in a shop eighteen 
by thirty feet. This low-income area—incomes could 
not exceed $1,400 a year—was made up mostly of apart. 
ment houses with three to four room units renting for 
about $18 a month. 

Before long, Rijnders began planning what he refers 
to as his “dream church.” Making 350 calls on indus. 
trialists in the area by bicycle and bus, he collected 
$50,000; then borrowed $100,000 from the Dutch Re. 
formed Church, another $100,000 commercially. 

Designed by Marius Duintjer, pupil of Le Corbusier, 
the now five-year-old Resurrection Church, Opstand- 
ingskerk in Dutch, is unique in Holland both for its 
symbolic architecture and for its extensive social service 
program. The main floor contains a sanctuary for 500. 
The floor below, which opens to the side and rear with 
large sunny windows, contains a neighborhood house. 
This upstairs-downstairs plan comes from America, ad- 
mits pastor Rijnders, who read about it in a newspaper 
clipping. But more basically the idea grew from Rijn- 
ders’ concern for the war-disillusioned young people of 
Holland, the crowded living conditions, the secular ori- 
entation of Dutch life in general. 

Opstandingskerk is known throughout Amsterdam as 
“the coal scuttle” because of its oddly shaped bell 
tower, which is sliced off diagonally, “to symbolize the 
brokenness of man’s approach to God,” the pastor says. 
But with his good Dutch sense of humor, he enjoys the 
nickname, too. 

Theologically, Rijnders says, the church empha- 
sizes the cross and the Resurrection. On entering thie 
oval sanctuary on a Sunday morning, one sees no wil- 
dows because of the vertical ceiling-high louvers. But 
the sun shines through, focusing on the minister in the 
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After the service, Pastor Rijnders passes bread and wine to any who wish to partake of Lord’s Supper, seated around Com- 
munion table. Left foreground is baptismal font, a stone from ice age. Louvers conceal windows upon entering and during 
service; reveal them as worshiper leaves; the light symbolizes the Resurrection and the world to which communicant returns. 


pulpit, on the large Communion table with the cross 
behind it; and on the baptismal font, a 30,000-year-old 
stone dating from the ice age. As the congregation 
leaves after the service, the windows become visible, 
the light symbolizing both the light of the Resurrection 
and the world to which the communicant returns. 

“Often do I say to the people,” Rijnders says, “who- 
ever has accepted Him as the Lord should go forward 
into the world in order to serve others, for we have 
not been put into this world for our own sakes but for 
the sake of mankind.” 

The pastor calls attention to the kneeling rails. “They 
symbolize a surrender to God,” he says, “and also a 
surrender to each other. This is a congregation that 
will be a servant in the community.” 

Every Sunday after the service, Communion is served 
to all who desire it around the table in the chancel from 
a sixteenth-century pewter Communion service. The 
pastor gives the bread and the wine to one member, 
who passes it along. “They give to each other because 
they are all members of one body and community,” 
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he says. At Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost, Com- 
munion is served to the entire congregation from four 
big cups. Sometimes weddings are performed at the 
regular Sunday morning Communion service, the pas- 
tor giving the bread to the groom, who gives it to the 
bride; he then gives the wine to the bride, who passes 
it to her husband. 

Counting all the “paper” members, membership in 
Opstandingskerk totals 7,000, but active members num- 
ber only about 1,400, no more than 300 families. About 
two hundred persons from other sections of the city 
come to services because they like the liturgical ap- 
proach. 

The church council consists of twenty-three elders, 
ten trustees, and twelve deacons. Eleven of the elders 
have special commissions: three for youth work, three 
for administration, one for repatriates from Indonesia, 
one for the laymen’s group, “In Service to the Church.” 
Every elder takes the pastoral care of 100 families, as- 
sisted by two women from the women’s organization 
for visiting the sick, nursing mothers, and newcomers. 
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EDWARD RIJNDERS 
OF AMSTERDAM 


Between thirty and forty members of Golden Age club meet 
every week; games and handiwork (as above), cultural pro- 
grams, movies, or lectures alternate. Some study English. 


Everyone who is going to make a confession of fait 
is obliged to serve the community in a special organiz 
tion. When they have reached the age of thirty to thirty. 
five, they join “In Service to the Church.” 

Although the group “In Service to the Church” assis 
with many of the neighborhood house activities, k 
Mensink, director of social work, is responsible for th 
program which serves the whole neighborhood regard 
less of denomination; some are Roman Catholic, anj 
over half have no church affiliation. About 1,500 person 
of all ages come each week to forty different group 
Of this number, 900 are between six and twenty-one 
One class teaches English to grandmothers who woul 
like to correspond with their grandchildren in America 

Assistance is given to persons who cannot get it else 
where—“between land and ship” cases. A stonemasm 
had an accident, and while the insurance company 
and the doctor were battling, the church, seeing that 
he was too ill to hold a job, offered him work in th 
canteen when he felt well enough to come. An elder 
partially paralyzed, was regaining use of his hands by 
typing letters in the church office. Kris Mensink, who 
for six months studied youth group work at the Uni 
versity of Cleveland by invitation of the America 
Government, is assisted by two youth workers, Mr. Jan 
Haan and Miss Joke Dikker Hupkes; a handicraft work 
specialist, Miss Riek Duursma; and a social caseworker 
Mrs. Greet de Rijk-Tellgen. 

The neighborhood house is invaluable in the com 
munity, “Bos en Lommer,” which has no other recree 
tional facilities. In this relatively new neighborhood, i 
is estimated that 9 per cent of the residents are com 
munists. There are many prostitutes (1 per cent of al 
females in Amsterdam are prostitutes, a higher percent 
age than in Paris). “Asphalt youth” gang wars are no 
infrequent. Sometimes they break out behind th 
church, and the police are called (telephone number 
88888); “Life begins at five times eight,” the pastor 
quips. 

Constant bugaboo in this low income locale is insu 
ficient money. At best active church families can give 
only about 2 per cent of their incomes to the church 
When a family becomes a little more prosperous, and 
income exceeds the fixed limit, they must move else 
where. For this reason, the Resurrection Church has 
lost 1,500 families since 1958. 

Three years ago Ed Rijnders spent six months in the 
U.S. to study the role of the church in the life of the 
American people. He was disturbed by the situation 
in Amsterdam, where real mission work is needed. He 
was looking for solutions to some of the problems that 
plagued him: how to reach people estranged from the 
church; how to make responsible church members; 
what is the church’s responsibility to “asphalt youth, 
family life, old people. 


Coffee is served in canteen after choir practice. Directo 


<q Marinus Metz, second from left, is also organist. Cantet 


keeper, Nico Metselaar, was sailor, knows many U.S. ports 
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He had no money for the trip. Service as a ship’s chap- 
lain paid his fare to the U.S. and back; lectures and 
preaching took him to church and social service opera- 
tions all over the country, traveling almost entirely by 
bus. He had many adventures. One night in Chicago, 
because no room could be found, he slept in the rail- 
road station. Tired out the next morning, he was re- 
freshed by a Negro taxi-driver’s question, “You're a 
foreigner, aren’t you? Do you know Jesus Christ?” 

“Indeed I do. I’m a Dutch pastor.” 

The taxi-driver refused to take his fare. Rijnders gave 
his new friend a silver spoon with a tiny Opstandings- 
kerk on the handle. 

At a family camp in Las Vegas on his birthday, 
Rijnders got a little homesick when an elder showed 
slides of the “coal scuttle” taken in Amsterdam the pre- 
vious summer. 

At one time Rijnders gave no indication that he would 
ever serve the Lord. At the age of sixteen, he said to 
his father, pastor of the Dutch Reformed Church in 
Doorn, “Do you believe what you are saying every 
Sunday?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“Well, I don’t.” 

“Then I forbid you to go to church. When you say 
there is no God, you stay at home Sunday morning. Now 
you have to live in the thought that God does not exist. 
You can come to the table after grace.” 

“It was a great experience,” Rijnders said. “My father 
is a wise man. After about three months I said to him, 
Father, I’m not able to live without God. It is impos- 
sible.’” 

The story of Opstandingskerk is not complete with- 
out an account of the church’s newest neighbor, the 
Social Security building. What to do about the 3,000 
employees, many of whom live in the neighborhood, is 
the latest problem dropped into the Reverend Edward 
Rijnders’ lap by the president of the Board of Directors 
of the new building. To help meet the needs of this 
large group, Rijnders conducts noonday services in the 
church every Thursday. He has also set up and directs 
a new experiment for Amsterdam, a Foundation for 
Community Organizations in Amsterdam-West. 

General secretary and so far only paid employee of 
this new group is Miss Elizabeth van Doorne, who re- 
cently received her master’s degree at Cornell Univer- 
sity. Churches, industry, social-cultural groups, unions, 
political parties, and social work organizations are all 
cooperating. 

Since coming to Amsterdam in 1951, Mr. Rijnders says 
he has been fighting both the secular city and the old- 
fashioned tradition of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
which has little besides a preaching service on Sunday. 
He is fighting for a Christian Church that is relevant 
and that seeks to serve mankind. 


Two of the 900 children and young people who participate 


in the Resurrection Church’s multiple weekly programs. >» 


Neighborhood house is partially supported by city funds. 
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After workout at bar and practice of new dance steps on 
stage in gym, ballet class, made up of eight-to-twelve-year- 
old girls, gets instructions from teacher, Mrs. An Sybranda. 


Rijnders chats with Dave Philips, International Youth Exchange 
high school student from Wenatchee, Washington, who lives 
nearby and participates in church’s extensive youth program. 
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Samuel M. Cavert’s new book examines the history 


and the health of the movement toward Christian unity 


Never has the need of Christian unity, and of some 
effective way to express it, been so deeply felt by 
church leaders around the world as today. The world 
desperately needs unity—not a unity ground out and 
imposed by political force, but one based on the loftiest 
principles of common aspiration and a common faith. 
The Christian Church needs unity, to express what lies 
at the heart of the gospel as an answer to the world’s 
need. That the Church continues to be, in a measure, 
a force for disunity denies rather than affirms the rele- 
vance of the gospel. But the achievement of unity is a 
long, hard road to travel. 


Samuel M. Cavert served as General Secretary of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches for thirty years and of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches for its first four years. 


A LONG, 


Just what sort of road is this? Who are our fellow 
travelers on it? What, precisely, is our destination? 
What progress are we making? What difficulties lie 
in our way? To answer these and similar questions, Dr. 
Samuel McCrae Cavert, a United Presbyterian minister 
who has devoted a professional lifetime to interdenom- 
inational work, has written On the Road to Christian 
Unity, subtitled “An Appraisal of the Ecumenical Move 
ment” (Harper and Brothers; 1961). 

Dr. Cavert chose this title, he tells us in the Preface, 
because ““On the Road’ suggests movement and the 
forward look.” He makes a good case for both. Lest we 
take undue satisfaction in this, however, he also makes 
it clear that this road he is talking about is no modem 
superhighway but something more like an obstacle 
course. There is movement on it, all right, and it is gen- 
erally forward, which, I suppose, is why we use the 
phrase “ecumenical movement.” 

But the speed is rather less than startling and the 
comfort of the ride not such as to induce complacence, 
Dr. Cavert is a realist, though with strong overtones of 
optimism. He finds in the long look solid ground for 
hope and can conclude that “there is no reason why the 
Churches, if they keep moving steadily forward, may 
not reach a goal that lies far beyond our present ken.” 

This book is definitely a look at the ecumenical move- 
ment from the inside. One who has been both ardent 
advocate and active participant is usually not the best 
interpreter of a cause, but in this case the rule doesnt 
hold. Given his self-effacing modesty and his objective 
habit of mind, it is precisely Dr. Cavert’s identification 
with the ecumenical movement, his complete belief in 
it while recognizing its limitations, that give this study 
significance and interest. It is, in a real sense, a personal 
testimony. The history the author is appraising is his- 
tory he helped make. No one else now living has had 
so many, so varied, and such intimate contacts over s0 
long a period with all the stages of this development 
and with all the persons prominently involved in it 
At the very outset of his career, Providence planted his 
feet on this road along which he has. since been con- 
tinuously traveling. 

One of his early assignments, at the end of World 
War I, was as Secretary of the Committee on the Wart 
and the Religious Outlook, of which Dr. William Adams 
Brown was chairman. A volume published by this Com- 
mittee—Christian Unity: Its Principles and Possibilities 
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by HERMANN N. Morse 


-LARD ROAD TO TRAVEL 


—was a remarkably perceptive and prophetic statement, 
especially considering that it antedated all but one of 
the world conferences of the Churches in which the 
ecumenical movement has taken shape. Dr. Cavert’s 
association with Dr. Brown, whom he considers to have 
been one of the most influential of the ecumenical lead- 
ers, was continuous and intimate until Dr. Brown's 
death and was extremely fruitful for ecumenical prog- 
Tess. 

To understand the developments of the past fifty 
years in drawing the Churches together, one has to 
bear in mind that “three different roads have been 
traveled which have converged to form the ecumenical 
movement of today. Their signposts designated them as 
cooperation in missions, cooperation in Christian life 
and work, and cooperation in problems of faith and 
order.” Each of these lines of development had had 
its beginning at about the same time during the early 
years of the century, and the story of their progress is 
succinctly told in Dr. Cavert'’s first chapter. 

His own professional career led him along the second 
of these three roads, as General Secretary of the Federal 
Council of Churches for thirty years and of the National 
Council of Churches for its first four years. Thereafter, 
until his recent retirement, he served as Executive Sec- 
retary of the World Council of Churches in the U.S. 
During his years as executive head of the strongest of 
the national cooperative organizations, he was in a 
position not only to influence the growth of ecumenical 
interest in the American Churches, but also to exercise 
decisive leadership across the whole field of ecumenical 
concern. He was a delegate to the world conferences 
at Jerusalem in 1928, Oxford, 1937, Edinburgh, 1987, 
Utrecht, 1938, and Lund, 1952; and served as a member 
of the Provisional Committee of the World Council of 
Churches (the name of which he himself suggested ) 
and as Chairman of the Committee on Arrangements 
for the First Assembly of the World Council at Amster- 
dam in 1948. This is only a skeleton list of his official 
contacts. 

Any review of the events of which such conferences 
were the visible landmarks will keep vivid the memory 
of the many truly great men whose vision and courage 
contributed so much to the early years of this history— 
men such as John R. Mott, Charles MacFarland, J. H. 
Oldham, Archbishop Nathan Séderblom, Robert E. 
Speer, Bishop Charles H. Brent, William Adams Brown, 
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Archbishop William Temple. Of this group, with whom 
Dr. Cavert was intimately associated, only he remains. 
In writing this story, he admits the temptation to ap- 
proach his subject in terms of such personalities. One 
must regret that he succeeded so well in resisting this 
temptation. That resistance seemed necessary is be- 
cause, after all, ideas rather than people are the real 
protagonists in this drama. 

A different sort of temptation which, in the nature 
of the case, could not be so completely resisted was 
to treat this subject in terms of the organizational 
expressions of unity. Each of the three areas of con- 
cern—missions, Christian life and work, faith and order 
—had its own distinctive problems and relationships 
to consider and had to work out its own organizational 
pattern. This has been a source of strength even while 
it has been a factor in the over-all problem. For the 
first and third, since both operate on a world basis, a 
merging of their separate roads has come to seem 
necessary and inevitable and is now being achieved. 
Different considerations apply in the second case, 
since organization here is on a national basis. In any 
event, while it is one thing to create an organization 
and quite another to endue it with a spirit of true 
unity, the organizational aspect of this history has 
genuine significance. 

The discussion in the central part of the book of 
where we now are and of the kinds of problems we 
confront is calculated alternately to encourage and 
to depress. Having read these chapters (II through 
VI) in their assigned order, one needs to return to 
them and read them again in the light of the treat- 
ment of ultimate ends in the concluding chapters. Un- 
doubtedly the key issue of the whole matter is 
expressed in the now familiar question, to which so 
much study has been devoted, “What is the nature 
of the unity we seek?” and the closely related ques- 
tions as to how deeply the Churches really want unity 
of any sort and why they believe that unity matters. 

In his final chapter Dr. Cavert discusses “four dif- 
ferent meanings that the phrase ‘the unity of the 
Church’ now has in the minds of various people.” To 
some it means a unity of spiritual fellowship. This is 
a question of attitude, of feeling, and can be attained 
irrespective of any form of structural or organizational 
union. Others are concerned with a unity of coopera- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Needed: 


The world of work 


the least of which is the Church itself. By cutting 

ourselves off from organized church life and from 
active service as ministers, specifically, by taking jobs 
on the production line in industry, we hoped to get some 
perspective on the Church as a problem to itself. We 
hoped, by coming out from among the trees, to get a 
clearer picture of the woods. 

It was not long before a new picture of the Church 
began to emerge. A few months after we left the parish 
ministry and went into the factory, a layman from the 
parish Jess had served in Southern California came to 
Detroit on business. Jess had dinner with him, and 
they spent the evening together. Their conversation 
turned to a serious discussion of this man’s job, its de- 
mands and frustrations, its problems and satisfactions, 
and the impact it carried for him and for his family. 
Jess gained a new insight into his friend, seeing him 
for the first time as an economic man—an engineer with 
certain responsibilities and burdens as a result of his 
work. 

Previously, he knew him as the father of three chil- 
dren in the church school, as a choir member, as 
the husband of one of the teachers in the kindergarten 
department. In two years of acquaintance they had 
never talked of this man’s job, at which he spends 
almost half his waking hours. Their conversation and 
association had revolved around the local church, the 
community in which that church was located, and the 
family. 

The Church as we have known it has ministered 
effectively to homes and families, to men and women 
as fathers and mothers, husbands and wives. But it 
has not ministered effectively to men and women in 
their vocational life. This work life is a world removed 
from the life of the local parish. In our experience, the 
Church has too often been an institution focused on 
itself, seeking to involve men and women in its life and 
its program with hardly a nod in passing for the work 
they do or the world they live in while doing it. This 
is the domesticated Church for which the world of 
work is a world apart. 


T: CHURCH in our time has many problems, not 
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THE CHURCH AND INDUSTRY #2 


The Ministry of Laymen 


A Church that talks to women 


One of our friends in industry reported to us that his 
wife had heard an associate of ours give a series of 
lectures about the Church and Work to a women’ 
group in a large suburban church. The reporter’s com 
ment was, “He talks to the women, but you talk t 
men.” Of course, this is an exaggeration, but it makes 
the point. Too often the Church is an institution that 
talks mostly to women. One parish minister tells of his 
surprise one afternoon while calling to find a dom 
opened by the husband of the family. His instinctive 
reaction was, “Is your wife at home?” just like the Fuller 
Brush Man. After that call, he returned to his study and 
rethought his whole ministry, realizing that, for the 
most part, he directed his efforts toward the lady of 
the house. A Church that talks only to women isa 
problem to itself. 

In a recent speech to a group of Detroit industria 
managers, a professor in the field of industrial relation 
at a large Eastern university spoke of his reasons for 
choosing this field of study. He told them he was giving 
his life to working with industry because he was con- 
vinced that the industrial community was the only 
group in American society capable of leading the 
nation into the new kind of world that beckons us. He 
specifically noted that he had lost confidence in the 
power of either the Church or the educational system 
to lead us into a new day. There is a sense in which 
we agree with the professor. We do not believe that 
the Church in its present shape will be able to discover 
and speak God’s truth to the industrial-technological 
age that is being born. But in another sense we dis- 
agree, because we know that the Church is present i0 
the industrial structures in the form of its laity. Our 
problem now is for laymen to discover their ministry 
in the midst of the industria]-technological life of out 
time. We believe that a man’s service (ministry) for 
Jesus Christ is to be discovered primarily in the realm 
of his vocation. His work is—and should be—his primary 
service to God, and the institutional Church’s primary 
responsibility to him is to help him realize and practice 
this ministry. He is the Church—present in places where 
the clergy are neither present nor welcome. 
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Problems of industrial society 


What are the problems of an industrial society to 
which the Church must minister through its laity? We 
have been in the factory four years seeking to identify 
some of these problems. We know best the difficulties 
of unskilled workers, those who are able to make their 
living only by the sale of their muscles. Perhaps we 
should say at the outset that the Christian problems of 
industry are not so much religious as they are human. 
That is to say, the question is not how to get men to 
go to church, or to live a better life, or to assent to some 
theological propositions. The Christian problems of in- 
dustry have to do with things like how to make a busi- 
ness profitable enough to pay its owners and to employ 
men who need work to support families. How can an 
assembly line be engineered so that the men who work 
that line may have opportunity to be full and mature 
men and not be reduced to childlike robots by the 
never-ending monotony of the work? What is the fairest 
way to settle a grievance? What are the responsibilities 
of labor and management to one another and to the 
community at large? How can men be human with 
one another in the throes of a system thoroughly cir- 
cumscribed by a web of rules and legalities? Christians 
immersed in an industrial-technological society must 
be concerned with the uses and abuses to which the 
power and wealth of unions and corporations are put, 
as well as with the goals and purposes of these organi- 
zations. For Christians find themselves involved in 
large and dynamic structures which often seem to defy 
control, and yet which shape the life of our time and 
will shape the lives of our children. 


Strategy for the Church 


How shall the Church begin the job of building a 
self-conscious lay ministry in industry? We believe that 
this must be done if the Church is to avoid being a 
domesticated Church, content to watch from the side- 
lines as the crucial struggles of our time are waged. 
But where do we begin? 

Our own experience may provide some clues. Be- 
Cause we were not’content merely to observe and learn 
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In the previous issue, the writers described their work on the assembly line and as members of the Detroit Industrial Mission. This 
article suggests some directions for the Church in its approach to factory workers. 


on the Job by James M. Campbell and Jesse E. Christman 











about industry but were anxious to see a lay ministry 
develop at all levels within industry, we have recently 
joined the staff of the interdenominational Detroit In- 
dustrial Mission, though remaining in the factory for 
the present. In so doing, we have joined with four staff 
members from two other denominations (Episcopal 
and Congregational ) in developing a full-time ministry 
to men at all levels of industry and labor. 

Our first goal in Industrial Mission is to know the 
world of work as much as possible from the inside. For 
us this has meant full-time employment in industry. 
For other staff members it means countless hours with 
men in offices and lunchrooms, in Union Halls and on 
the floor of factories. 

The second objective is to identify the pressing issues 
of the world of work. We seek to discover at what 
point men’s humanness may be threatened by the pres- 
sures of vocation. We seek to help men see value in 
their work, feeling that this should be their service to 
God. 

Our third step is to open up opportunities for men 
to talk together about the work in which they are en- 
gaged, and to encourage them to come to grips with the 
problems and the issues that are most relevant to the 
doing of this work. This we seek to do through luncheon 
meetings, through bull sessions on the shop floor at 
noontime (when an industrial missioner makes a brief 
pitch and then participates in a discussion with men 
gathered for lunch), through week-end meetings with 
work groups when it is appropriate, and in any other 
way that comes to hand. The goal is a mutual reflection 
on and discussion of the issues of work life. It is in 
this third phase that we seek to demonstrate that we 
not only have something to learn but something to 
contribute to a thoughtful consideration of vocational 
life. It should be emphasized that this is in no sense 
“propagandizing” about the Church or the Christian 
faith. Rather, our participation is built on the recogni- 
tion that when God took on human flesh in Jesus Christ, 
he demonstrated once and for all his burning concern 
for the world and its life. 

Pastor Horst Symanowski, who is engaged in similar 
work in industry in West Germany, quotes D. T. Niles 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Where Duty Calls 

One happy New Year's Eve we spent in the company 
of two young Japanese whom we had never seen before 
that night. There were a lot of other people present, 
too, assembled from here and there, and we discussed 
the problems the present generation is having in Japan 
because of the clash of old family custom and U.S.A.- 
inspired democracy. After that, everybody joined in a 
Japanese folk dance, something to do with coal mining, 
while our guests from abroad, and a young American 
who had been to Japan, sang the song that went with 
it. We had a great time. 

Another day, we listened while a woman from Rho- 
desia told of the trouble she had had getting her little 
boy, who was born deaf, examined by the best special- 
ists in her country. The trouble was that he was born 
with a dark skin, too. 

And once, when we rashly undertook to speak on 
“Dating and Mating Customs in the United States” 
before a group of students from several countries, we 
were charmed to have a young man from the Middle 
East inquire, as we paused for breath, “Excuse me, but 
is all this you are saying based on experience or only 
hearsay?” 

We were reminded of all this because the other day 
the mail brought us a solemn form letter wanting to 
know whether we would join a project to entertain 
overseas students in our home. In our town, as in any 
place where there is an institution of higher learning, 
the number of these young people is increasing every 
vear. 

The letter said it really was our duty to receive these 
students because when they go back, “all of them will 
be citizens of influence, while some of them are sure 
to be national leaders.” It went on to suggest that such 
students “should understand our American culture in 
a constructive way,” and “see as much as possible of our 
amily life.” It said the committee was prepared to 
“shoulder this responsibility.” 

Our family life is sometimes rather helter-skelter, 
and we are not sure it should be taken as a model by 
those who are going to be “citizens of influence” of 
other countries. Moreover, we have never been quite 
sure what influence our explanations of American cul- 
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ture have had on our friends from abroad. And we 
object a bit to the suggestion that we ought to be nice 
to young people just because they are going to be “na. 
tional leaders,” and not because they are strangers, per. 
haps lonely, and interesting to know. 

Our own reasons for filling out the postcard asking 
to take part in the potluck entertaining are somewhat 
different, maybe more selfish, maybe also healthier. We 
aren't trying to influence anybody or to answer duty’s 
call. We have simply found that the wider your orbit 
stretches, the more your understanding grows, and 
the more fun you have. Next time the Overseas-student 
Committee makes a pitch in our town, we hope they'll 
drop the solemn-collie approach. Why make a chore 
out of a world of fascination and fun? 
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Stormy Weather 

By chance, we were in the city one day when a fierce 
September storm broke, with celestial fireworks and 
torrents of rain. By an added bit of luck, we were wait 
ing for somebody who turned out to be half an hour 
late to the rendezvous, so we had nothing to do but 
lurk in a doorway and watch the rest of the people. 

Their reactions were delightful, good-humored, and 
ingenious. For a while, almost everyone stayed under 
cover, watching the water pour down. Then gradually, 
the few who had umbrellas began to go about their 
business. An elderly gentleman split open a paper bag, 
put it on his head, and marched forth determinedly 
into the rain. A chic young thing simply removed her 
shoes (the weather was warm, and she was stockingless) 
and paddled out onto the pavement barefooted. 
young couple sauntered by, wet hand in wet hand, their 
love seemingly a sufficient protection from the storm. 
Several junior executive types dashed from doorway 
to doorway, shaking their dark wash-and-wear shoul- 
ders from time to time. 

Meanwhile, across the street from where we stood, 
two elegant ladies emerged from a beauty salon whose 
name is a household word. Freshly-coiffured, they were 
not about to lose their investment by an ill-considered 
foray into the rain. So they sent out the doorman, who 
stood on the curb with his little silver whistle and waved 
helplessly at the taxis, all of which had other people 
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in them. When our friend finally sloshed up, the ladies 


were still standing there, the rain was still pelting dog- 
gedly down, and the doorman was still sending the for- 
lorn note of his whistle echoing across the avenue. 


No Half-Pieces 


Since it is generaily all we can do to prop one eye 
open at coffeetime in the morning, we sympathize 
with a fellow we heard of who encountered an unusual 
breakfast hazard. It seems he had one of those mother’s 
helpers from Europe working at his house. “Anna, I'd 
like another half-piece of toast,” said he one breakfast. 
To which the Swedish maid replied, “No half-pieces 


ready, only whole pieces.” 

















Through a View Finder Darkly 

In Pisa they have an English-speaking guide who 
is also expected to translate the bell tower into Ameri- 
can. (They also have a cathedral and a baptistry which 
are among the magnificent masterpieces of Italian 
architecture, but neither one leans.) When he ap- 
proaches the tower, the guide tells all the camera- 
bearers on the safari that if they will hold their fire 
until he gives the signal, he will show them exactly 
where to stand to get the approved shot at the guaran- 
teed angle. And there, at the appointed time and place, 
they plant their aching feet and, secure in the simple 
faith of the tourist herd, they simultaneously flick the 
finger and click the lens. 

There are failures, of course. Our friend’s wife, who 
always travels with a middle-aged Brownie, has an un- 
erring bias for taking crooked pictures of straight ob- 
jects. Inevitably she succeeded in making the tower of 
Pisa as erect as an oil derrick. As the French general 
said about the charge of the Light Brigade, “C’est mag- 
nifique, mais ce n’est pas Daguerre.” 

But in hundreds of other American homes this au- 
tumn, the screens will throw back the same picture 
taken from the same spot at the same angle. The proud 
Operator will say, with all the gravity of Galileo, “This 
is Pisa, where they have the leaning tower.” And the 
sisters and the cousins and the aunts, basking in re- 
flected glory, will chorus in unison, “It really does.” 
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None of this unthinking conformity for our friend’s 
wife’s husband. Nobody's going to tell him where to 
take pictures from. Modern science has progressed be- 
yond the point where taking a picture is a ceremony, 
or even an occasion. For him, equipped as he is with all 
the latest gimmicks from Germany, Japan, and Roch- 
ester, it is merely an automatic reflex. His lens blinks 
throughout the tourist season like an eye with a nervous 
tic—a “magic eye,” the manufacturer calls it. Zooming 
like a horsefly in and around the herd, he snaps with 
indiscriminate abandon—here a click, there a click, 
everywhere a click-click—one of his own magic eyes 
forever shut, the other permanently glued to the view 
finder. His whole vacation is embalmed in cerements 
of celluloid. 

At the end of the summer, he waits in garrulous des- 
peration for the return of the developed film so that he 
can finally see where he has been. And on more than one 
long winter night, in the presence of his travel-poor re- 
lations, he will turn to the woman with the middle-aged 
Brownie and say plaintively, “Dear, can you possibly 
remember what this picture is a picture of?” 





Mission to Middletown, U.S.A. 


The season of meetings is upon us, and the voice of 
the chairman is heard in the land. Eve McFall, a poet 
whose work has appeared before in these columns, of- 
fers meeting-goers some sobering thoughts in “Mission 
to Middletown, U.S.A.”: 


Because God loved the world and sent his Son, 

we meet here, over coffee and cookies, when day is done 

to discuss with our representative of the overseas board 

the work of the Church abroad. 

Few of us have seen leprosy 

or stalk-legged famine walking with swollen belly, 

hookworm, cataract, congenital syphilis. . 

We are spared such sights as this 

in Greater Suburbia, and the photographs we see 

are mostly romantic, and include a palm tree. 

We are mercifully unaware 

of the darkness of dark continents, and the fear 

that chokes breath at drumbeat. 

We are sheltered and warm, have always had enough 
to eat. 

We follow our own culture patterns, the ritual of the 
PTA; 

keep those pleasantly secular festivals—Thanksgiving, 
Fourth of July, Christmas Day— 

(are only occasionally startled into remembering 

that one is the birthday of a King); 

are only occasionally aware 

that the primitive continent is also here, 

that luxury is leprosy, and too much ease 

becomes an occupational disease; 

that we, too, have a jungle in the park, 

and under the street lamp lurks the darker dark. 








Federal School Aid: 
Where Does It Go from Here? 


As hope for passage of a broad Fed- 
eral aid to public education bill seemed 
dim last month, advocates of the ad- 
ministration’s school-grant measures 
were trying to assess the reasons for their 
failure. 

Senator Wayne Morse, speaking be- 
fore a national teachers’ convention, 
called on the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
to modify its insistence that any aid to 
public schools must be accompanied by 
a loan program for parochial schools. He 
charged the Catholic hierarchy with try- 
ing to block “the legitimate aims of a 
majority of our people through pressure 
tactics.” 

Meanwhile, results of surveys made 
by several Republican Congressmen in- 
dicated that for the most part their con- 
stituents were opposed not only to aid 
for parochial schools but also to Federal 
grants to public schools. The opposition 
to the inclusion of parochial schools in 
any Federal program, in these surveys 
conducted in California, [linois, and 
New Jersey, was considerably stronger 
than that to public school assistance. In 
the poll taken in the Twentieth Congres- 
sional District of Ilinois (near St. Louis, 
Missouri), for instance, ten people op- 
posed parochial school aid for each one 
in favor. On aid to public schools, the 
same district was 67 per cent in opposi- 
tion. Names were selected at random 
from the telephone book for this poll, 
and hence did not reflect any special po- 
litical alignment. In New Jersey’@Sev- 
enth District, public school Federal 
support was favored by more than 60 per 
cent of those polled, while parochial 
school aid drew the approval of only 20 
per cent. 
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Spotty as these surveys were, they in- 
dicate that the administration still has a 
considerable selling job to do in order to 
put across anything like the aid to educa- 
tion bills which bogged down in the 
House Rules Committee during this ses- 
sion. 

A Roman Catholic priest, writing 
for The Pilot, Boston archdiocesan 
weekly, meanwhile advanced a some- 
what revolutionary suggestion on the 
subject of Catholic education, based on 
the premise that Roman Catholic schools 
“are not going to get financial. aid from 
the Federal government.” Msgr. George 
W. Casey proposed that Roman Catho- 
lics abandon elementary parochial 
schools and concentrate instead on sec- 
ondary and higher education. He ex- 
plained his reasoning on the ground that 
he had “never seen a child lose its faith 
in the elementary grades, unless the par- 
ents lose it for him.” But older boys and 
girls, Msgr. Casey maintained, tend to be 
subject to influences from many sources 
outside the Church; hence, he feels, the 
limited Roman Catholic educational re- 
sources should be expended at the higher 
levels. 


UP’s Buy 325-Home Tract 
To House Elderly 


A United Presbyterian-owned corpo- 
ration in Columbus, Ohio, is acquiring a 
325-home development near Waverly, 
Ohio, as the first of a possible nationwide 
string of villages for aged and retired 
church members. 

The Reverend John R. Glenn, pastor 
of Boulevard Presbyterian Church in 
Columbus and president of the corpora- 
tion, has made a $50,000 down payment 
to the Federal Housing Administration 


in Washington, D.C., as the first step 
toward acquiring title to the homes 
originally built for workers at an atomie 
energy plant. Mr. Glenn’s bid of $681, 
000 was the highest submitted to the 
FHA. 

Mr. Glenn explained that the non- 
profit corporation was organized by four 
United Presbyterian churches in_ the 
area, with the hope that if its pilot proj- 
ect is successful, similar communities for 
the aged would be started in Ohio and 
elsewhere. 

The pastor said that next fall the 
frame homes will be offered to persons 
over sixty-two years of age on a monthly 
rental basis or a lifetime occupancy 
agreement. Rents will range from $30 to 
$50 monthly for the two-bedroom 
homes, while a lifetime lease would cost 
$3,960. 

Mr. Glenn emphasized that the de- 
velopment will be open to all persons 
who are members of a church regardless 
of race or creed. 


German Church Allots 
$1,000,000 for Aid 


The distribution committee of the 
Evangelical Church in Germany 
(EKID) “Bread for the World” cam- 
paign voted last month to allocate $1, 
000,000 for a variety of aid projects 
Africa, Asia, South America, and South- 
ern Europe. 

Returns of the drive, now in its second 
year, have reached a total of more than 
$10,000,000. The funds are being used 
for food shipments and immediate aid 
measures, as well as long-range agricul- 
tural, medical, and housing programs if 
underdeveloped areas throughout the 
world. 
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Worldscene 


The day before a barbed-wire cur- 
tain bisected East and West Berlin, 
a record 3,000 persons escaped 
from the communist sector. Here 
Protestant church workers distrib- 
ute food to new arrivals, many of 
whom escaped with only the clothes 
they wore. Unofficial estimates 
suggest about 85 per cent of refu- 
gees are Protestant. Since Berlin 
was divided in 1945, the Evangeli- 
cal Church in Germany (Lutheran) 
has provided clothing, food, and 
shelter for many of the millions 
who have “voted with their feet’ 
against communism. 


> BERLIN SEAL-OFF: 
WHOSE VICTORY? 


On the face of it, the closing of the border in 
Berlin to residents of the Soviet sector looked like 
a successful display of power on the part of 
Khrushchev, and a stunning blow to Western 
hopes for a peaceful settlement of the Berlin 
crisis. These frightening facets of the situation are 
important and ought not to be minimized. 

But it might be asked whether, in the longer 
view, this communist maneuver may not lose 
friends and alienate people on an even wider scale 
than the brutal smashing of the Hungarian revolt 
a few years ago. 

The division of Germany in 1945 was, from the 
standpoint of any friend of communism—or of a 
neutralist ready to give the system the benefit of 
the doubt—an ideal chance for communism to 
demonstrate its superiority over the ways of the 
West. The human material with which the com- 
munists could work, the Germans, were renowned 
for diligence and ingenuity. True, as a conquered 
people they might be uncooperative or even re- 
bellious; but this handicap was faced also by the 
British, French, and Americans in charge of the 
Western sectors. Thus in Germany both systems, 
communism and Western democracy, started from 
scratch with a ruined country and a crushed, 
sullen, and bewildered people. 

The men and women in various parts of the 
world who trusted communist plans and promises 
must have expected that, in sixteen years, Eastern 
Germany would have become, if not quite an 
earthly paradise, at least so clearly in advance of 


the Western zones in building a society with se- 
curity, plenty, and justice that even “imperialist 
propaganda” could not have concealed the con- 
trast. Naturally there would be an irresistible tide 
of unfortunates from the British, French, and 
American zones escaping across the border to the 
happier land under communist supervision. 

What has happened is precisely the opposite. 
In the past sixteen years a quarter of the popula- 
tion of East Germany has escaped to the West, 
and there has been no compensatory eastward 
flow of refugees yearning to take up life in the 
communist zone. In barring East Berliners from 
entering West Berlin, even the 80,000 whose daily 
jobs are in Western sectors, Khrushchev has ac- 
knowledged that only by ringing a whole nation 
with barbed wire and bayonets can he keep the 
people from fleeing the People’s Republic. And 
the millions of escapees from communist Ger- 
many are not the bloated plutocrats of Soviet 
myth—they are industrial employees, farmers, and 
professional people, the very “workers” for whose 
welfare the communist system continuously claims 
to exist. 

This the whole world can see. This is observed 
in India, Egypt, and other neutralist countries. 
The true picture in Berlin is doubtless passed by 
word of mouth throughout East Germany and the 
other satellite countries. Without beguiling them- 
selves into a specious optimism, some observers 
seriously wonder how many such admissions of 
failure the Soviet system can survive. 
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NEWS 


Northern School Segregation 
Raises Questions 


Because of residential segregation and 
devices such as gerrymandering, “more 
Negro children attend what are in fact 
segregated schools in the major cities of 
the North than attend officially segre- 
gated schools in urban areas of the 
South.” This fact is pointed out in a new 
pamphlet by Will Maslow and Richard 
Cohen, “School Segregation, Northern 
Style,” published by the Public Affairs 
Committee. 

With only slightly more than half the 
Negroes in the United States now living 
in the Deep South, four Northern cities 
—New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and 
Detroit—each have more than twice as 
many Negroes as does New Orleans, the 
largest urban residence of Negroes south 
of the Mason-Dixon Line. 

In Chicago, 102,000 boys and girls, 
who make up 87 per cent of the city’s 
Negro elementary school students, at- 
tend what are for all practical purposes 
segregated schools. The three other large 
cities mentioned all have numbers of 
schools whose Negro component runs 
between 85 and 100 per cent. 

The pamphlet points out that these 
“segregated” schools are most often the 
ones with a large number of inexperi- 
enced teachers, old and run-down build- 
ings, and, frequently, crowded class- 
rooms and double sessions. 

Not only big cities, but smaller com- 
munities, have school situations of the 
type described. The willingness of 
Boards of Education to make an effort to 
change them varies from place to place. 
In a recent decision involving New Ro- 
chelle, New York, Federal District Judge 
Irving R. Kaufman ruled that the intent 
of a Board of Education to preserve seg- 
regation by persistent gerrymandering 
and discriminatory transfer policies is il- 
legal, even if the board never mentions 
race in any of its pronouncements. The 
selection of school sites with intent to 
maintain a segregated situation was also 
named by the judge as a violation of the 
Constitution. His ruling came as a result 
of a suit brought by Negro parents in 
New Rochelle, M“ here the Lincoln School 
had been virtually segregated since 
1949. As a result of this decision, other 
Northern communities are beginning to 
look at the racial composition of their 
schools, sometimes as a result of suits 
brought by parents. 

The pamphlet describes a variety of 
methods for achieving nonsegregated 
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schools even in places where housing is 
still segregated. Among these are the use 
of buses to transport children from 
crowded “Jim-Crow” schools to other 
parts of the community, redistricting, 
and “open enrollments” within a com- 
munity. The whole concept of the 
“neighborhood” school, admittedly ad- 
vantageous in some ways, is being ex- 
amined from the point of view of its 
effect in maintaining segregation. Mas- 
low and Cohen assert that it is not so 
much techniques for achieving equality 
of educational opportunity that are lack- 
ing as the will on the part of Boards of 
Education to use them. They point out 
that even where members of minority 
groups have fallen behind educationally 
owing to such factors as the lack of cul- 
tural opportunities in their communities, 
an “enrichment” program, such as that 
in New York City, can achieve remark 
able results in a very short time. 
“Whatever its basis,”’ the pamphlet 
contends, “racial segregation is damag- 
ing to Negro children, harmful to whites, 
and in defiance of the Constitution and 
the Supreme Court.” (Copies of the 
pamphlet may be obtained from the 
Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, N.Y., price twenty- 


five cents. ) 


Church Operates 
Law Clinic 


Legal aid often is financially out of 
reach of those who need it the most. 
Aware of this, Kansas City’s First Pres- 
byterian Church has organized a legal 
aid clinic to serve the needy. Staffing the 
clinic are seventeen lawyers who volun- 
teer their services, only half of whom 
are Presbyterian. 

The clinic is the brain child of the Rev- 
erend Kenneth S. Waterman, who has 
recognized the need for it from the time 
he took the pastorate of the inner-city 
church more than four vears ago. “Our 
people are preyed upon by loan sharks,” 
he explains, “charging interest up to 35 
per cent—and by other kinds of slick 
operators. Often it takes no more than a 
letter from a lawyer to convince such 
persons that they must treat people 
fairly.” 

Most of the cases handled are far re- 
moved from the courtroom, but do in- 
volve attempts to right a wrong or help 
a family pick up the broken pieces of 
their lives and start over. 

One church member signed a note 
for a friend who was obtaining a loan. 
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The “friend” left town, leaving the pa- em 
rishioner to pay the debt. When the loan aed ot 
company attempted to garnishee nearly Aid a 
half the man’s weekly salary for several anes 
months, he asked for help. A letter from No 
a lawyer convinced the loan firm that it but | 
should work out a more reasonable ar- aiew ¢ 
rangement for payment. “The family Wate 
simply could not have survived if they this « 
had been forced to pay out that much the d 
every week,” the pastor pointed out. ‘a 

In another case, a waitress was fired you 

on a Friday and told to come back the prom 


following Wednesday for her pay. She 
did so, and found the restaurant closed. Ch 
She was unable to make the owner hand \ 
over her pay. Na 

“It took only a letter from an attorney H 
to convince the owner that this lady was 


not entirely unprotected,” Mr. Water- <a 
man said. “She got her money.” Wor 

The lawyers will go to court for de- the 
fendants in misdemeanor cases and will ees 
advise persons charged with felonies Met 
prior to their arraignments. At that point, ing 
a magistrate appoints an Attorney for the sine 
charged person. the 


The clinic is open to persons of any R 
racial origin or religious denomination. 


N 
Three of the participating lawyers «re bili 
Negroes. Ch 


Monthly income for applicants must 
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not be more than $150 for single persons. 

.An additional $20 income for each de- 
pendent is allowable up to a maximum 
of $250. 

Women from other Presbyterian par- 
ishes in Greater Kansas City serve as re- 
ceptionists for the clinic, which is in 
operation each Thursday afternoon. 
» They help the applicant fill out a prelim- 
inary form. The lawyers work on a ro- 
P tating basis, one serving each week. 

Even though more cases are han- 
died each week as word about the clinic 
P spreads, Mr. Waterman is aware that, 
| unfortunately, the clinic is no substitute 
» for a community-wide program. “There’s 
© a great need for legal advice among all 
' the poorer families in any large city,” he 
observes. “Here in our city, we have 
only one man, the commissioner of legal 
) aid, who annually must attempt to han- 
dle more than 5,000 cases in addition to 
| his other duties as a city official.” 

There were plenty of hurdles before 
the church could open the doors of the 
clinic. Some members of the bar were 
not only indifferent, but were opposed 
to such a clinic. When they learned the 
full story of what was being attempted, 
however, most were won over. The 
clinic is guided by a board of governors 
of five lawyers, a representative from 
the congregation, and the pastor. Policies 
and standards set by the National Legal 
Aid and Defender Association are ob- 
served. 

Not all hurdles have been leaped, 
but letters of appreciation and praise 
now and then are beginning to reach Mr. 
Waterman’s desk. Typical of comment is 
this excerpt from a letter received from 
the director of Catholic Charities of the 
Kansas City Diocese: “I congratulate 
you for this much-needed and very 
promising project.” —FRANK SPURLOCK 


Church World Service 
Names New Director 


Hugh D. Farley, an international re- 
habilitation and relief expert, last month 
was named executive director of Church 
World Service, material aid agency of 
the National Council of Churches. The 
new director, an Episcopalian, succeeds 
Methodist Bishop Frederick Newell, act- 
ing executive of Church World Service 
since December. Bishop Newell filled 
the post following the resignation of Dr. 
R. Norris Wilson. 

Mr. Farley will guide relief and reha- 
bilitation efforts sponsored by thirty-five 
Churches in, forty-one countries overseas. 


Lew Hays: 
Pony League Commissioner 


and Churchman 

“It’s possible to teach many lessons on 
the baseball field that you can’t teach in 
church. One of the reasons is that many 
of the boys are not available in church.” 

This statement creates a strong bridge 
of compatibility between the two sides 
of Lew Hays, the national commissioner 
of Pony League, Colt League, and Junior 
Pony League Baseball, all national youth 
baseball programs involving thousands 
of boys and adults. 

Hays, graying former sports editor in 
the city of Washington, Pennsylvania, 
is now recognized as one of the leading 
administrators of organized youth base- 
ball programs which have swept this 
nation and other countries in the past 
two decades. 

In other circles, he is also recognized 
as a willing and effective worker in his 
church, and not only by those who might 
be surprised that he finds time to lend 
his full talents to both jobs. 

Hays was one of Pony League’s found- 
ers in the winter of 1950-51 after he and 
other adult leaders in Washington real- 
ized suddenly that Little League Base- 
ball, by then ten years old itself, was a 
dead end for boys who had passed their 
twelfth birthday. 

The upshot of this reasoning was the 
establishment of the first six-team Pony 


League in Washington in the spring of 
1951. It was strictly for Washington 
boys, but even before the end of that sea- 
son the idea caught on, and inquiries 
coming to Washington led to establish- 
ment of similar leagues in such far apart 
places as Portland, Maine, and the Canal 
Zone. 

From that start, the program mush- 
roomed across the country and across its 
borders. 

Pony League, the program for thir- 
teen- and fourteen-year-olds, alone 
reaches nearly 100,000 boys annually in 
this country, Canada, Mexico, and other 
countries. This program is ten years old 
this year. Colt League, covering the 
fifteen- and sixteen-year bracket, reaches 
thousands more, as does Junior Pony, the 
newest program for the ten-, eleven-, 
and twelve-year-olds. 

Hays tried running the program, of 
which he became commissioner in 1951, 
for three years as a spare-time activity 
from his sports desk on The Reporter in 
Washington. 

At the end of 1953 he gave up the 
newspaper job and has since devoted his 
full work time to administering the base- 
ball programs. 

“It was a difficult decision to make,” 
Hays says. “I had a lot of family respon- 
sibilities, but there were a lot of people 
confident in the future of our program.” 

Lew met his wife, Peg, while both 
were undergraduates at Muskingum Col- 


Following a Pony League world series game, Lew Hays, international commis- 
sioner, presents home-run ball to player, a tradition of league series games. 
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lege, where he was majoring in English 
and geography in preparation for a 
career in journalism. “I have to admit 
that in my early life I did little toward 
church except attend, and actually it was 
Peg’s influence that started my activity. 
She was the active one.” 

Lew soon became interested in church 
work after they were married, and he 
began work on the Brownsville, Penn- 
sylvania, Telegraph. He was elected an 
elder in the Little Redstone Presbyterian 
Church at twenty-nine. 

In 1946, the Hays family moved to 
Washington with Lew still in the news- 
paper profession; the family transferred 
to the Second Presbyterian Church there 
in 1947. In the intervening years, he has 
three times been elected an elder. 

For seven or eight years he taught a 
junior high group, for another three 
years a men’s class, and now he teaches 
a senior high class. For five years he 
served as church school superintendent. 

Like the Pony League Baseball pro- 
gram, the Hays’ church activities have 
jumped the bounds of Washington and 
now reach far afield. 

For the past three years Lew and Peg 
and their daughter, Peggy Lou, who ma- 
triculates at Muskingum this year, have 
made an annual pilgrimage to the Cow 
Creek Presbyterian Church in eastern 
Kentucky, a church under the aegis of 
the Board of National Missions. 

The Hays family, including sons Ed- 
die, fourteen, and Bobby, eleven, has 
for the past two years taken several other 
high-school-age youngsters on this trip. 
At Cow Creek, the volunteers help the 
Reverend Joe Powlas in calling, and 
serve on the staff of the vacation church 
school. 

Actually, the Hays family had two va- 
cation trips this year. In addition to the 
Cow Creek visit, the Hays were part of 
a five-car caravan that participated in a 
three-state, two-week tour in June. Stops 
included the West Virginia Mountain 
Project at Whitesville, the Buckhorn 
Child Welfare Agency in Kentucky, Cow 
Creek, Boonesville, the Walden Creek 
Camp in the foothills of the Smokies, and 
Warren Wilson College at Swannanoa, 
North Carolina. 

At Warren Creek, Hays and some of 
the others helped residents lay water 
lines. 

Hays is a fluent after-dinner speaker, 
a skil) acquired during the course of hun- 
dreds of opportunities. He averages 60,- 
000 miles of travel yearly in his commis- 
sioner duties. 


“The biggest thrills in the ten years of 
Pony League have been at those din- 
ners,” Hays confides. “These happen 
when mature young men who played in 
our leagues come to the dinners and 
thank me personally for their experi- 
ences.” 

Hays notes that a few Pony League 
players have already appeared in major 
league baseball games, and many more 
have signed professional baseball con- 
tracts. “The boy with the baseball future 
is not our goal,” he says. “We are far 
more interested in making good, solid 
citizens.” —Joun E. Crouse 


“Bible Study Hour” 
Speaker Named 


Announcement that the Reverend D. 
Reginald Thomas, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Germantown 
(Philadelphia), has been selected as the 
speaker for “The Bible Study Hour,” 
nationally aired radio program, was 
made recently by the Evangelical Foun- 
dation, Inc., sponsors of the program. 

Dr. Thomas, a veteran of seventeen 
years as a radio teacher and preacher, 
succeeds the late Dr. Donald Gray Barn- 
house, who originated “The Bible Study 
Hour” broadcasts in 1949. The first pro- 
gram of the new series under Dr. 
Thomas will be heard on September 24. 

Presently the half-hour Sunday morn- 
ing broadcast is carried on the National 
Broadcasting Company's network as 
well as on some fifty independent sta- 
tions in the United States and Canada. 


New speaker on “Bible Study Hour” is 
Dr. D. Reginald Thomas of Philadelphia. 


Commenting on the selection. of a 


prominent United Presbyterian pastor as” 


speaker for the interdenominational 
broadcast, the Reverend Eugene Carson 
Blake, Stated Clerk of The United Pres- 
byterian Church’s General Assembly, 
said, “I was delighted to hear that Dr, 
Thomas has been chosen to be the 
speaker for “The Bible Study Hour’ 
which is one of the largest radio broad- 
casting religious programs of our nation, 
The Evangelical Foundation is to be 
congratulated in choosing Dr. Thomas 
to carry this important responsibility of 
teaching such a widely distributed 
American audience on the basis of the 
Scriptures which are our Presbyterian 
and Protestant authority.” 

The Reverend Lawrence W. McMas- 
ter, Jr., Director of the Church’s Division 
of Radio and Television, noted that the 
broadcast fills a gap within the total 
spectrum of current religious program- 
ing. He expressed the hope that United 
Presbyterians will take advantage of “the 
high-caliber Biblical exposition that the 
study hour under Dr. Thomas will pro- 
vide.” 

The Evangelical Foundation is a 
nonprofit religious organization founded 
twelve years ago to administer the wide- 
spread Bible teaching ministries of Dr. 
Donald Gray Bamhouse, who at that 
time was pastor of the Tenth Presbyte- 
rian Church in Philadelphia. 


Winners of 1961 College 
Scholarships Announced 


The 1961 winners of the National 
Presbyterian College Scholarships, all 
fifty-one of whom will be attending col- 
leges related to The United Presbyterian 
Church, begin their undergraduate stud- 
ies this month. 

The National Presbyterian College 
Scholarships program, now in its sixth 
year, has as its purposes to recognize and 
encourage both scholastic ability and 
qualities of character and leadership in 
United Presbyterian young people, to 
enable some of them to attend United 
Presbyterian colleges, to make these col- 
leges more widely known and to assist 
them in recruiting superior students. 

A high school senior who wishes to 
apply in the fall of 1961 must take two 
steps: ~ 

1) Take the preliminary scholastic 
aptitude test on October 17 or 21, regis- 
tering in advance with his secondary 
school principal. 

2) Fill out and mail the scholarship 
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Using a motor scooter for pastoral work 
saves time and money, says minister 
James Moon of inner-city Gaston Presby- 
terian Church, Philadelphia. Besides, the 
sight of a minister on the vehicle attracts 
questions: three new members of the 
church have resulted. Other advantages 
are no parking problems in congested 
city streets, sixty to eighty miles to a 
gallon of gas. The church secretary calcu- 
lates that Mr. Moon has made twice as 
many pastoral calls since adoption of 
motor scooter transport nine months ago. 





application blank, postmarked not later 
than November 10. 

Instructions and the application are 
in a folder that may be obtained from 
any United Presbyterian pastor or from 
the office of Educational Loans and 
Scholarships, 830 Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. Only those students 
are eligible who are communicant mem- 
bers of The United Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., who intend to enter as freshmen 


in the fall of 1962 one of the forty-five 
colleges related to its Board of Christian 


Education, and who rank in the upper 
third of their secondary school class. 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire, September 1, page 
25, contained a coupon for obtaining this 
application. 

The winners this year and the col- 
leges they are attending follow: 

James W. Adams, Neosho, Missouri, 
University of Tulsa; Melvon Ankeny, 
Victor, Montana, College of Wooster; 
Sharon I. Bancroft, Kirkland, Washing- 
ton, Whitworth; Cheryl Barnes, Port- 
land, Oregon, Lewis and Clark; Patricia 
K. Bradley, Olean, New York, Grove 
City; Connie A. Burnside, Yakima, 
Washington, Whitworth; Karen Jean 
Bush, Belleville, Illinois, Monmouth; 
Katherine R. Close, Plainfield, New Jer- 
sey, Wilson; Alice Dench, Salem, Ore- 
gon, Lewis and Clark; Evelyn R. Drys- 
dale, Cleveland, Ohio, Wooster; Ruth C. 

Farr, Kirkwood, Missouri, Wooster; 
John W. Gabriel, Fullerton, California, 
Occidental; Annell D. Gibson, Kansas 
City, Missouri, Missouri Valley; Diane 
H. Grundy, Mercer, Pennsylvania, 
Grove City; Dorinda M. Hale, Barre, 
Vermont, Wooster; James W. Hall, Ar- 
lington, Texas, Macalester; Linda Har- 
ken, Burlington, Iowa, University of Du- 
buque; Valerie K. Harman, Stockton, 
California, Lewis and Clark; James D. 
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Hildreth, Windom, Minnesota, Macall- 
ester; Betty J. Hollister, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Wooster; Hope Howieson, New 
Kensington, Pennsylvania, Grove City; 
Margaret Huelsenbeck, Haddonfield, 
New Jersey, Wooster; Roberta Hughes, 
Hazelton, Idaho, College of Idaho; Ste- 
phen Jernigan, Joplin, Missouri, Univer- 
sity of Tulsa; Mary Joe Kaess, St. Louis 

Park, Minnesota, Macalester; Susan A. 
Kay, Pampa, Texas, Trinity; Stephen E. 
Kester, Santa Ana, California, Occiden- 
tal; Susan B. Larson, Washington, D.C., 
Wooster; Stephen LePage, Barre, Ver- 
mont, Wooster; James W. Malsbury, 
Princeton, Illinois, Occidental; Mary S. 
McClurkin, Princeton, Indiana, Han- 
over; Robert C. Moore, Paoli, Pennsyl- 
vania, Lafayette; Michael Moyers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, Maryville; JoAnne K. 
Murray, Burbank, California, Occiden- 
tal; Terry M. Nagel, Chatfield, Minne- 
sota, Macalester; Vivien L. Nix, Tahle- 
quah, Oklahoma, Park; Jeanie Page, 
Amarillo, Texas, Trinity; Cynthia A. 
Perry, Quoque, Long Island, New York, 
Wooster; Myron R. Powers, Affton, Mis- 
souri, Coe; Samuel S. Riley, New Castle, 
Pennsylvania, Lafayette; Eleanor L. 
Rockwell, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
Wilson; Richard“ Scott, Warrensburg, 
Missouri, Westminster (Missouri); Da- 
vid L. Sibbet, Klamath Falls, Oregon, 
Occidental; Marilyn R. Skuce, Allison 
Park, Pennsylvania, Westminster (Penn- 
sylvania); Jane Smith, Paris, Tennessee, 
Wooster; Alan K. Stoker, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, Occidental; Le Anne T. Teftt, 
Toledo, Ohio, Wooster; Carolyn R. Wen- 
ger, Tulsa, Oklahoma, University of 
Tulsa; Richard D. White, Madison, Wis- 
consin, Wooster; Gary L. Wolfer, Sum- 
ner, Washington, Whitworth; Linda L. 
Wotring, Indianapolis, Indiana, Macal- 
ester. 





Presbyterian 
Annuities 
Pay You 
Triple Dividends 


‘“‘My husband and I have found that our 
investment in Presbyterian Annuities 
brings us the greatest returns of any. 
That’s why we are buying another Pres- 
byterian Annuity this year. 


“In the first place, we receive a liberal 
annuity check every six months without 
fail. It’s a lifetime income backed by the 
integrity of the United Presbyterian 
Church. When one of us dies, the other 
will continue to receive income. 


“Second, the Presbyterian Annuity 
plan enables us to save on income taxes 
because (unlike stock dividends) a large 
portion of the income is TAX FREE. 


“Best of all, we live happier lives, 
knowing that after our lifetime, our 
money will continue to work for the 
church. 


“Wouldn’t Presbyterian Annuities 
make your life more rewarding, too?” 


ALL THIS WITH 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 
@ Guaranteed income for life up te 7.4% 
ing upon age, for any amount from $1 
@ Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
Or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 
* pee security—ne worry—ano risk. 
a e pon fees—no medical examination—ano age 
@ income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 


MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


“ae 
1 om i ted in Presbyterian Annuities. Please 
toll ene weheh geseeed tnewenn # would coesiva,’ my 





date of birth 4 e = 4 
“month | “dey “year 

At present | am most interested in 

0 Beard of armas Missions 
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(. Beard of Christian Gdewsten 

(CO United Presbyteri 
Please send me free booklet explaining oll details. 














‘AM and VIRGINIA 


On deck for the 23rd annual “cruise” of the Presbyterian Zel and Mary Lowman (on bench) of Las Vegas were picked 
Mariners July 31 to August 4 were Sam and Virginia Gist as 1961-62 skippers (presidents) by the Frederick, Md., 
(center) of Pomona, Calif., the organization’s executive gathering. The couple, together with their two sons and 
secretaries. In 23 years, they've never missed a cruise. two daughters, were Nevada's All-American Family in 1960. 


Maryland Voyage of the Mariners | =: 


photographs by BERNARD IKELER 


The afternoon sight-seeing was slated, it rained. 


Sree eae But undaunted Mariners such as the Ralph Morrises 
s of Detroit visited the home of Barbara Fritchie. 
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During the three-and-a-half days, adults listened to noted 
theologians, discussed the Christian faith and the Church’s 
mission. Children engaged in Bible study, crafts, and games. 
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Glen and Jeanette Sturdevant of San Diego 
brought along their daughters, Glenette 
(left) and Paulette. They traveled in a 


Eile thet Glan beth Gir Mastest eulets. Housed shipshape on the rolling campus of Frederick’s Hood College, the 


assemblage consisted of over 600 persons of virtually all ages. They 
represented 23 states, and an equal number of tastes in wild headgear. 


Jeanette Sturdevant modeled a costume that won a 
dorm party prize, iced a gigantic cake honoring 
the Gists’ 20 years as national Mariner staffers. 
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Mr. and Mrs, David Treat, who head a mental health foundation 
in Flint, Mich., met with groups of parents to explain appropri- 
ate ways in which. they can tell their children about sex. 
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Church Awards 
Graduate Fellowships 


Graduate fellowships for the academic 
year 1961-62 have been awarded by The 
United Presbyterian Church to twenty- 
five persons pursuing advanced study in 
order to prepare themselves for highly 
specialized positions. 

After winning their doctoral degrees, 
the recipients will be prepared to take 
posts in the Church's colleges, seminar- 
ies, boards, and agencies. The complex- 
ity of today’s society demands that 
candidates for such positions undergo 
long and intensive training in scholarly 
fields. 

-_ 

The twenty-five persons receiving 
this year’s fellowships will study church 
history, theology, Christian education, 
sociology, psychiatry, politics, and sim- 
ilar subjects. 

Recipients will be eligible for renewals 
for a total of three years of doctoral 
study. 

The United Presbyterian Church first 
granted funds for graduate study to out- 
standing United Presbyterians in 1958, 
when fellowships went to twenty-five 
persons. The following year, there were 
sixteen second-year grants and ten new 
awards. In 1960, twenty-one of the 
thirty-five grants awarded were renew- 
als. The renewals among this year’s 
group number fourteen. 

The program has been financed 
through the Church’s Council on The- 
ological Education and United Presby- 
terian Women’s Opportunity Giving 
since 1959. A committee representing 
the Council and the Board of Christian 
Education awards the fellowships; and 
administration is handled by the Board. 

This year’s winners and the univer- 
sities at which they will study follow: 

Donald C. Bell, Wooster, Ohio, Co- 
lumbia; Guntram G. Bischoff, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, Princeton Seminary; 
Robert D. Brackenridge, Youngstown, 
Ohio, University of Glasgow; Henry C. 
Brockmann, High Point, North Caro- 
lina, Union Seminary ( New York); Cole- 
man B. Brown, Evanston, Illinois, Union 
Seminary (New York); James C. Carl- 
sen, Spokane, Washington, Northwest- 
ern; Donald A. Crosby, Crestview, Flor- 
ida, Union Seminary and Columbia; 
John P. Crossley, Jr., San Anselmo, Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco Seminary; Grover 
E. Foley, Jr., Leaksville, North Carolina, 
Basel University (Switzerland); John S. 
Holladay, Jr., Springfield, Mlinois, Har- 
vard Divinity School; A. Thomas Horst, 
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Maryville, Tennessee, Emory; F. Ross 
Kinsler, Seoul, Korea, University of 
Edinburgh; David Little, Yonkers, New 
York, Harvard Divinity School; H. 
Ganse Little, Jr., Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, Harvard; Richard D. Marvel, Has- 
tings, Nebraska, University of Nebraska; 
Edgar W. Mills, San Antonio, Texas, 
Harvard; Charles E. Quirk, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, State University of lowa; 
Paul A. Riemann, Meadville, Pennsyl- 
vania, Harvard; David N. Ruth, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, Harvard; Merton 
E. Sherman, Des Moines, Iowa, Harvard 
Divinity School; Sidney D. Skirvin, 
Nunn, Colorado, Union Seminary (New 
York); Sidney G. Sowers, Jr., Tacoma, 
Washington, Basel University; W. Sibley 
Towner, Scottsbluff, Nebraska, Yale; 
Thomas Weiser, New York City, New 
York, Union Seminary (New York); E. 
David Willis, Fort Collins, Colorado, 
Harvard Divinity School. 


Teen-Age Travelers 


The most startling fact of these times 
is that a few persons can now describe 
how Earth looks when viewed from 
space. But more significant, probably, is 
the fact that untold numbers of people 
in today’s world—many of them still in 
their teens—have close-up knowledge of 
some nation other than their own. 


In the past, such knowledge could be 


acquired by adults: diplomats, mission. 
aries, roving businessmen. Rare indeed 
was the young person who could man- 
age even a brief trip abroad. Today, ado- 
lescents have multiplying opportunities 
to exercise their wanderlust. With en- 
couragement from school, church, and 
community, thousands of youth spend 
up to a year overseas. 

This new-style international set is a 
bright omen for world harmony. The 
membership has candor galore, little 
prejudice. It is both personable and in- 
telligent. It aims at seeing the tourist 
attractions, but also at learning the lan- 
guage and listening to the heart-talk of 
the people. Its object is a single word; 
understanding. 

Protestant efforts to aid this emerging 
fraternity are numerous and varied. Typ. 
ical in several ways is the International 
Christian Youth Exchange, which is 
sponsored by eight U.S. denominations 
and assists young people of high school 
age who want to live for a year witha 
family overseas. 

Since its organization in 1957, the 
agency has made exchange arrange- 
ments for over seven hundred young 
persons, about a third of them Ameri- 
cans. The program has involved people 
in more than fifteen nations on all five 
continents. 

In midsummer this year, 231 teen- 
agers enplaned to begin ICYE assign- 


Before returning home after a year in the U.S., exchange students from all five of the 
continents met to compare notes on their impressions of America. Asia was repre 
sented at the gathering by seven Korean and Japanese youths. 
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ments in various parts of the world. The 
United Presbyterian Church U.S.A.— 
which became a sponsor of the agency 
just last year—was represented in the 
new group of exchangees by seventeen- 
year-old Mary K. McKnight of Brook- 
ville, Pennsylvania, who is now in Nish- 
inomiya, Japan. 

Probably the biggest advantage 
gained by a young person who obtains 
an ICYE year is the experience of “being 
on your own” in a different country. The 
exchangee is not, of course, left com- 
pletely to his own resources, but he does 
encounter problems that he must solve 
for himself. Almost without exception, 
these turn out to be both exciting and 
maturing. 

Assigned to a family that has ex- 
pressed great eagerness to have him 
(and has won the ICYE’s carefully 
granted approval), he finds that his host 
“parents” are ready to treat him like 
their own offspring. They help him over 
the language hurdle, see to it that he 
gets every possible chance to travel 
widely in the nation. 

The school looks upon his presence 
as a piece of very good luck—he has 
much to contribute on a number of sub- 
jects. As an ambassador not handicapped 
by age, he discovers that his classmates 
want both his opinions and his friend- 
ship. 

His “parents’” church, responsible 
for every aspect of his stay, welcomes 
him heartily and encourages him to take 
part in everything the congregation does. 
He can make himself especially useful in 
youth fellowships, camps, and confer- 
ences. 

Exchangees, far from being lonely, 
may run into the problem of too many 
people. Churches, schools, and civic 
groups sign them up as speakers. “I be- 
lieve I made forty or fifty speeches dur- 
ing my year in Tennessee,” reported 
Ingrid von Elling in mid-July, a couple 
of days before she flew home to Frank- 
furt, Germany. “I understand that mam 
of the exchangees who lived here mack 
twice that many.” 

Seventeen-year-old Ingrid added! 
with a smile: “I didn’t mind this speech- 
making. I could get out of school to do 
it, and I really enjoyed it... . I visited a 
Negro church and stayed a day with a 
Negro family. It was enlightening and 
very pleasant.” 

Gathered at Drew Theological Sem- 
inary in New Jersey for an evaluation 
session prior to their departure for home, 
the 130 exchangees who came to the 
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WANTED NOW! 


—to help your church move forward victoriously and over- 
come evil forces in the world that threaten civilization and 
our Christian heritage. Yes, consecrated men and women are 
urgently needed to devote their lives, their talents, and their 
resources to the advancement of the Kingdom of God on 
earth. Some can give their lives to the Church as ministers 
of the Gospel, or as missionaries, or as leaders in Christian 
education. Still others can help by dedicating resources which 
have been entrusted to them by God for the great redeeming 
work of the Church. 


If you have assets of cash, securities, life insurance or 
other property, you can help to make it financially possible 
to bring the teachings of Jesus Christ to those who need it 
at home and abroad for their salvation and for peace- 
among-men. Amounts of $1,000 or more will establish a 


fund in your name. 


Whether you make an immediate gift, a bequest, or a 
gift that returns lifetime income to you, the principal will 
be safely invested by the Foundation. Income from your 
fund will benefit the work of the Church as directed and 
extend your Christian influence for generations to come. 


Such gifts are needed now to advance the principles of 


Christ — the greatest cause in the world. 


For further information send for 
FREE brochure, +101, ‘Yesterday, 
Today, and Tomorrow” to:— 

DON E. HALL, Director 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 




















NEW FREEDOM FROM WORRY 
ABOUT MEDICAL BILLS, <a 


ae » 
at ec, 


FOR FOLKS 65 


OR OVER 


NOW A BIG-BENEFIT 


LOW-COST 


HEALTH 


PLAN 


OFFERS YOU ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 


1. Immediate coverage. Unlike ordinary policies 
this new plan (P-27) protects you immediately for all 
sicknesses or accidents criginating after the policy is 
in force. 


2. Your choice of doctors and hospitals. No list 
of hospitals you have to go to; pick your own regular 
hospital. Go to any doctor, any osteopath you want. 


3. Generous benefits for hospital room and 
surgical expense. This policy also pays specified 
benefits for many extras .. . x-rays, drugs, medicines, 
electrocardiograms and other expenses. 


4. Annual cash dividends. Yes, you may even get 
part of your premium cost back —at the end of two 
years, you are eligible for Annual Cash Dividends as 
declared by the Board of Directors. 


IF REPLY CARD HAS ALREADY BEEN USED, MAIL THIS COUPON 





Bankers Life and Casualty Company, Dept. 3740 
4444 West Lawrence Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois 


I would like FREE INFORMATION on your new Senior 
Security Plan (P-27). I understand this information will be 
furnished without cost or obligation. 


Print Name 


Address 


City LE LSS | 


09-0091 


5S. Genuine peace of mind protection. Why 
worry about what would happen to you when sick- 
ness or accident strikes? With this Senior Security 
Plan, you can be sure of cash to help cover costly hos- 
pital and surgical bills. 


6. Reasonable rates. Unlike some policies that pro- 
vide for a flat premium, regardless of age or physical 
condition, you pay only your fair share. This policy 
is issued only to qualified applicants and provides a 
rate schedule graded according to age. 


7. Free information without obligation. Just 
fill out and mail the postage-free reply card today. 
Immediately, we will furnish all the facts including the 
low, low rates. Don’t put it off — sickness or accident 
comes without warning — be sure you're protected. 


MAIL POSTAGE-FREE 
CARD TODAY 


THE WHITE CROSS PLAN 


“~~ | BANKERS LIFE & CASUALTY COMPANY 


An Old Line Legal Reserve Stock Company 
4444 West Lawrence Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois 
PressyTeRiaNn LIFE, 
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U.S. under ICYE auspices in the sum- 
mer of 1960 compared notes on Ameri- 
can foibles and strengths. 

Repeatedly remarking upon the dif- 
ficulty of generalizing about the highly 
varied U.S. scene, they were practically 
unanimous on these points: 
> American hospitality is sometimes 
lavish, always genuine. “I got the full 
Texas treatment,” said nineteen-year-old 
Horst Liibbert of Wuppertal, Germany. 
“The family I lived with rented a house 
trailer in the early summer, and we all 
went to New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, 
and Utah.” 

A young woman from Brazil noted 
that her “host mother” spent over ten 
hours a week “helping me improve my 
English pronunciation and vocabulary.” 
> U.S. high schools frequently are 
strong on social graces, weak on aca- 
demic matters. “I liked the informality 
between teachers and students,” said 
eighteen-year-old Adriaantje deKoning, 
from Rotterdam, the Netherlands. “All 
the proms and parties and extracurricu- 
lar... amazed me. But I suppose they're 
the reason American teen-agers are so 
socially expert.” 
> The typical U.S. youth seems indif- 
ferent about world affairs. “But you 
could probably draw the same conclu- 
sion about young people in most coun- 
tries,” observed a Japanese exchangee. 
> By and large, Americans are neither 
so wealthy nor so fond of noise as their 
movies indicate. “I arrived with the idea 
that everybody here had a portable ra- 
dio and a portable TV, and took these 
everywhere,” said a young woman from 
the Netherlands. 
> The Christian faith is a vital force 
among Americans. “There is so much 
all the time in American 
churches,” remarked Doris Gammer of 
Austria, who had lived in Ohio. “Every- 
body takes part in several activities—not 
casually but earnestly. The situation in 
Europe, I must admit, is not often like 
this.” 

Upon arriving home, exchangees will 
be questioned eagerly by family, friends, 
neighbors. The speechmaking days will 
not be at an end. The young travelers 
will offer their mental photos of the 
country where they stayed. More impor- 
tant, they will say what their hearts 
learned from the people with whom they 
lived. The new international fraternity 
can help mankind map the rovte to 
world-wide brotherhood. 

[Churches wishing to make arrange- 
ments for an ICYE exchangee are ad- 
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vised to use their session as the sponsor- 
ing group. To receive a young person 
from overseas without sending an Amer- 
ican teen-ager abroad costs the church 
$400. To receive an exchangee and at 
the same time send one overseas costs 
$1,300. Inquiries should be addressed 
to Office of Youth Relations, Commis- 
sion on Ecumenical Mission and Rela- 
tions, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, 
N.Y.] —BERNARD IKELER 


German Christians Take 
Stand on Jews 


The most widely discussed study topic 
at the 1961 Kirchentag (Church Day) 
held this year in West Berlin (see Pres- 
BYTERIAN Lire, September 1) was the 
relations between Christians and Jews. 
Realizing that most Germans were 
keenly sensitive to the progress of the 
Eichmann trial in Israel, the leaders and 
members of the Kirchentag’s working 
group on this topic wrote a statement 
declaring their views on Christian-Jew- 
ish relations. According to Dr. Clifford 
Earle of the United Presbyterian U.S.A. 
Board of Christian Education, who at- 
tended the Kirchentag, this statement 
was “well received” by the four thou- 
sand delegates, and “was closer to being 
a ‘pronouncement’ than any other utter- 
ance of this or any previous Kirchentag.” 

The statement follows: 

“Jews and Christians are inseparably 
connected to one another. The negation 
of this fact led to the hostility of Chris- 
tians against Jews which became the 
principal reason for the persecution of 
Jews. Jesus of Nazareth is betrayed 
when members of the Jewish people in 
the midst of whom he was born are de- 
spised as Jews. Every form of hostility 
against Jews is impiety and leads to self- 
destruction. 

“The trial taking place at present in 
Jerusalem concerns all of us. We Evan- 
gelic Christians in Germany are realizing 
that, by our guilt, we are involved in it. 
For the sake of rethinking and return, 
we ask the German public to take care 
of the realization of the following points. 

“1) Parents and educators should 
break their silence to the young genera- 
tion, avow their own faults, and reveal 
the origins of the crimes so that we may 
learn together how to master the actual 
problems of our life. In view of the pres- 
ent political situation in the world, the 
effort to shift away from one’s shoulders 
the own faults does not mean a danger 
only for a certain group of men, but for 


NEWS 


all life. 

“2) The inhumanity of political sys- 
tems ordering crimes and the reference 
to the so-called ‘Befehlsnotstand’ (com- 
pulsion to obey and carry through orders 
against one’s own better judgment) have 
to warn us against the inhuman possibil- 
ities of modern organizations of society 
and state. We must be prepared to take 
over our own political responsibility, 
even in case of personal threat. Persons 
having participated in the preparation 
and execution of persecutions should 
withdraw if they are working in leading 
functions. 

“3) Wherever Jews are living among 
us, we are obliged to promote their life 
and well-being to the best of our ability. 
Moreover, we Germans must do all that 
serves the building up and the peace of 
the state of Israel and her Arabian neigh- 
bors. We wish that the indemnification 
of those who formerly were persecuted 
for racial reasons will be handled in a 
generous manner and particularly accel- 
erated. A new political and human con- 
ception must go hand in hand with this 
indemnification. In Germany, the so- 
called Jewish question is today above all 
a question concerning the future of the 
Germans. 

“4) In contrast to the wrong assertion 
promulgated by the Church during past 
centuries that God had repudiated his 
chosen people, we remember anew the 
words of the Apostle Paul: “God hath not 
cast away his people which he foreknew’ 
(Romans 11:2). A new meeting with 
the people chosen by God will confirm 
or resuscitatéthe judgment that both 
Jews and Christians live out of the faith 
of God, that they praise him and serve 
him in the light of Biblical hope every 


where among men,” 


U.S., British Presbyterian 


Youth Exchange Visits 


Twenty-four young people, officially 
representing The United Presbyterian 
Church, are participating in a six-week 
exchange program with Presbyterian 
young people in the British Isles. The 
young Americans were oriented for the 
exchange program by staff members of 
the Church’s Office of Youth Relations 
of the Commission on Ecumenical Mis- 
sion and Relations. 

Their visit to Great Britain follows an 
invitation given in 1960 by the General 
Assemblies of the Presbyterian Churches 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland for-an 
official youth team to be sent to the Brit- 
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ish Isles in order to bring about closer 
ecumenical relationships between Pres- 
byterian youth in the U.S. and Britain. 

The U.S. group is returning a visit to 
America made last summer by a group 
of British Presbyterian young people. 
The program is expected to be an annual 
event, with another group of British 
young people coming to this country 
next summer. 


World Presbyterian Alliance 
Admits Five New Members 


Three Churches in Africa, one in Asia, 
and one in South America were accepted 
as new members of the World Presbyte- 
rian Alliance by its executive committee 
meeting in Leiden, Holland, bringing to 
eighty-nine the total number of Presby- 
terian and Reformed bodies in the or- 
ganization. 

Accepted were: the Presbyterian 
Church of British Guiana, North Africa; 
the Evangelical Presbyterian Churches 
of Rio Muni, Spanish Guinea, and Ru- 
anda, Africa; the United Church of 
Central Africa in Rhodesia; the United 
Presbyterian Church of Pakistan, and 
the Presbytery of Guiana. The number of 
Churches on the African continent hold- 
ing membership in the Alliance rose 
from nineteen to twenty-two. 


Bolivia Makes Catholicism 
State Religion 


A new constitution confirming the 
status of Roman Catholicism as the offi- 
cial religion of Bolivia was finally ratified 
by the Congress after two years of dis- 
cussion. Article 3 of the constitution de- 
clares that the state “recognizes and 
supports the Catholic, Apostolic, and 
Roman religion.” At the same time, it 
says, the state guarantees “the public 
exercise of all other cults.” 


Lutheran Merger Assured 


Formation of a new denomination of 
3,500,000 Lutherans was assured last 
month when the fourth and last of the 
merging groups ratified the agreement 
of consolidation. Delegates representing 
the American Evangelical Lutheran 
Church voted for the union. 

In addition to the AELC, the churches 
are the Augustana Lutheran Church, 
United Lutheran Church in America, 
and the Finnish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. The constituting convention will 
be in June, 1962. 
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Of People and Places 


SEVENTY-SEVEN NEW CITIZENS 


Citizenship Day (September 17) will 
be particularly significant for seventy- 
seven residents of the Akron, Ohio, area, 
who, only a few months ago, were pre- 
sented with Citizenship Certificates in 
the Fellowship Hall of Akron’s First 
Presbyterian Church. 

In conjunction with the International 
Institute of Akron, First Church held a 
reception and a ceremony of recognition 
and public welcome for the group. The 
church’s part in the program was han- 





dled by the Women’s Association. The 
church-sponsored Boy Scout Troop No 
14 presented and retired the colors at th 
beginning and end of the ceremonie 
which were attended by more than 2) 
persons. Dr. Robert Young, pastor of 
First Church, welcomed the guests. Spe. 
cial music was furnished by the Firestone 
Park Mother Singers, a Parent-Teacher 
association group. Members of the West. 
minster Fellowship served as ushers and 
parking lot attendants. Principal speaker 
was Dr. J. Dominic Guzetta, dean of the 
General College at the University of 
Akron, who stressed the rights and ob. 
ligations Americans hold. 
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Four members of First Presbyterian Church, Akron, Ohio (Dr. Robert Young, pastor), 
receive their Citizenship Certificates from Summit County Clerk of Courts Frank 
Yacobucci (left). They are (from left) Mrs. and Mr. James Wemyss and Mrs. and Mr. 
Charles Marsden, formerly of Scotland and England, respectively. 


SYNOD HONORS OFFICE MANAGER 

Miss Elizabeth Atticks, office manager 
for the Synod of Pennsylvania, was re- 
cently honored upon her completion of 
twenty vears of service. On the first eve- 
ning of a meeting of the synod, she was 
given a standing ovation. An article of 
furniture was presented to her. 

“Elizabeth,” as she is affectionately 
known to hundreds of United Presbyte- 
rians throughout the Synod of Pennsyl- 
vania, has served under three different 
Synod Executives. She has seen the staff 
grow from three persons in the Harris- 
burg office to one which now requires 
eleven persons and an administrative 
relationship to staff people in twelve of 
the fifteen presbyteries, 












HYMNALS TO BE DISPLAYED 

Over 1,000 historic hymnals given to 
The United Presbyterian Church-related 
Macalester College, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
in 1945 by alumnus Arthur Billings Hunt 
will soon be ready for use in research 
and study by students. The collection of 
American hymnology, one of the nation’s 
largest, has been in storage in the col- 
lege library. Recently the volumes were 
transferred to the archives section of the 
new Weyerhaeuser Library Tartan 
Room. . 

On the occasion of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his graduation from Macales- 
ter in 1911, Dr. Hunt donated 180 books 
to the library, including a number of 
valuable first editions. 
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For the Record 


CHURCH ANNIVERSARIES: 


150th. Cliffside, Clifton, Ohio (the 
Rev, Dr. Robert W. Ustick, pastor). 

Pisgah-Mt. Pleasant Federated (affili- 
ated with The Frontiers of Faith Parish), 
R. 1, Greenfield, Ohio (the Rev. C. 
Howard Maury, pastor). Sept. 16-17. 

Claysville, Pa. (the Rev. Robert V. 
Hotchkiss, pastor). 

Thompson Memorial, New Hope, Pa. 
(the Rev. James W. Kesler, pastor). 
Sept. 24 through Oct. 1. 

125th. Pisgah (affiliated with the Mar- 
tin M. Post Memorial Parish, South 
Group), R.D. 6, Logansport, Ind. (the 
Rev. Kenneth G. Bower, pastor). Sept. 
24. 

100th and 70th. Covenant, Washing- 
ton, Pa. (the Rev. Dr. William G. Rusch, 
pastor). The observance marks the 100th 
anniversary of the Second Presbyterian 
Church and the 70th anniversary of the 
Third Presbyterian Church, now merged. 

90th. First, Summerville, Pa. (Mr. 
Lawrence J. Athorn, student pastor). 
The redecorated sanctuary was recently 
dedicated. 

75th. First, West Plains, Mo. (the 
Rev. Lyle H. Gillham, pastor). Oct, 1. 

50th. Park Boulevard, Oakland, Calif. 
(the Rev. Ronald E. Ossmann, pastor). 

Frenchburg, Ky. (the Rev. Ralph M. 
Donaldson, pastor). 

St. Paul’s of Mattapan and Milton, 
Mattapan, Mass. (the Rev. L. Keith 
Taber, pastor). Oct. 1. Letters from 
former ministers and members would be 
welcomed by the pastor at 121 Green- 
field Road, Mattapan 26, Mass. 


DEDICATIONS: 

St. Andrew of the Sonoma Valley, Box 
109, Eldridge, Calif. (the Rev. William 
L. Huskins, pastor), of their church, 
formerly the Adolph B. Spreckles Coach 
House and Stables. 

First, Manasquan, N.J. (the Rev. 
Joseph H. Brady, pastor), of a new 
Christian education building. 


Spend your 
GOLDEN YEARS 


in 
SUNNY ARIZONA 


Are you retired 


or planning retirement? 


A Proposal 
A Plan 
An Idea 


For all Presbyterians to consider! !!!! 





Help us to help you realize this dream of retirement in a self-contained Presbyterian community 


designed expressly for Senior Citizens. Fill in and return the following questionnaire as soon as 
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C. WHAT RENTAL CAN YOU AFFORD TO PAY: $. 






































NOTE: The above prices to be used as a guide only. 


List hobbi 


possible. 
NAME: AGE: 
ADDRESS: CITY: STATE: 
Husband Wife. Widow Widower 
We (1) prefer to own a living unit Yes No 
We (1) prefer to rent a living unit Yes. No. 
Indicate type of housing unit desired: 
1. Ownership (or life-lease annuity plan) 
A. GARDEN COURT APARTMENT 
1. Efficiency Studio Apartment ($7,000.00) Yes. No 
2. One bedroom apartment ($8,000.00 to $10,000.00) Yes. No. 
3. Two bedroom apartment ($10,000.00 to $12,000.00) Yes No. 
B. SINGLE UNIT COTTAGE 
1. One bedroom ($10,000.00) Yes. No. 
2. Two bedroom ($12,000.00) Yes. No 
C. DOWN PAYMENT WOULD BE REQUIRED ON THE ABOVE: 
1. Amount you can afford: 25 % 33% 50% 
2. Balance to be paid upon occupancy: Fe Rsidccnais SR 
3. Financing required for balance: ee Se 
2. We prefer to rent: 
A. GARDEN COURT APARTMENT 
1. Efficiency studio apartment $50- $60: Yes. No 
2. One bedroom apartment $70- $80: Yes No 
3. Two bedroom apartment $90-$100: Wei ieeett Disee 
B. SINGLE UNIT COTTAGE 
1. One bedroom house $80-$100: a 
2. Two bedroom house $110-$125: a 





List recreational and special facilities which you would require in a community 
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Do you prefer an Urban location: 
Do you prefer a Suburban location: 


Yes. 





Yes. 


No 





Committee for Housing for the Elderly, Synod of Arizona 


United Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. © P.O. Box 2592, Tucson, Arizona 





























onsIDER these thought-provoking 
facts. Last year we 3,259,011 

Presbyterians gave through our churches 

a total to all causes of $270,269,859, or 

$82.93 per member. This is good. Tak- 

ing into account many inactive members 
who give little or nothing, the aged, 
the young, and others who cannot give 
the average, many Presbyterians are 
actually giving well over $100 per year. 

Yet even this leaves much room for 
improvement. Most of us are giving less 
than 2 or 3 per cent of our income to 
God’s work. We are far from tithing. 
Without serious sacrifice, we could 
easily double or triple our giving. But 
more thought-provoking and sobering 
is the way we are using what we do 
give. 

Of the $270,269,859 we gave last 
year, only $33,364,862, or 12 per cent, 
went to the General Mission Program. 
Another 6 per cent went to other bene- 
volences. Of our total offerings we spent 
82 per cent in our local churches for 
services to ourselves. 

As local churches we often spend 
lavishly on beautiful buildings when 
millions of our brothers throughout the 
world have no churches at all. 

One Sunday in the Near East I at- 
tended a mission church. The building 
was small, one-room, dilapidated. There 
was no regular minister or missionary. 
During the service, chickens kept put- 
ting their heads up through holes in 
the floor, and curious children looked 
in through the broken windows. I was 
ashamed. I thought how many Ameri- 
can churches spend more on music alone 
than it would cost to provide a full-time 
missionary. For the first time I realized 
that a Christian church, like an indi- 
vidual, can be self-centered. 

When we spend 82 per cent of all 
our offerings on ourselves in our local 
churches and give only 18 per cent to 
God's larger work, are we following Him 
who called us to deny ourselves and 
take up our cross daily, to love our 
neighbors as ourselves, and to know 
that it is more blessed to give than to 
receive? 


Our Lord stood by the temple treas- 
4 





In My Opinion: 


We spend too much on ourselves and too little fo 


ury and watched how people gave, for, 
he said, “Where your treasure is, there 

will your heart be also.” How we use our 
money is the acid test of our faith and 
our love; and this is true for churches 
as well as for individuals. As we com- 
pose our budgets in our local churches, 
is not Christ watching us just as he 
watched by the temple treasury? Are 
we obeying his command to love others 
as we love ourselves? 

There are a few Presbyterian churches 
that are genuinely loving others as 
themselves: they have grown in their 
stewardship of God’s money to equal 
budgets —as much for others as for 
themselves. Among these few churches 
are large and small, city and country, 
rich and poor, churches with building 
programs and churches with debts. 
Which shows that any church can do 
this: no church may excuse itself as an 
exception. Wherever a local congrega- 
tion is willing to discipline itself, equal 
budgets can be reached. 

Then, as a denomination how are we 
measuring up? 

Of the $33,364,862 given by our 
local churches to the General Mission 
Program last year, only $9,586,340, or 
29 per cent, was allocated to God’s world 
work through our Commission on Ecu- 
menical Mission and Relations, Practical- 
ly all of $2,085,845, or 6 per cent more, 
was given in One Great Hour of Sharing 
for world relief. The rest, 65 per cent of 
our General Mission Program, was spent 
here—in the richest land on earth. (True, 
a small part of seminary and pensions 
expense, for missionaries, could be 
classed as world missions; but this 
would not alter the ratio more than 1 
per cent.) 

The population of the world is 2,905- 
600,000. The population of the United 
States is 179,323,175. With only 6 per 
cent of the world’s population, we spend 
65 per cent of our benevolences here in 
our own land. Is this a fair division? 

In our General Assembly budget last 
year, 29 per cent went to world missions 
through our Commission on Ecumenical 
Mission and Relations. In 1950 our 
Board of Foreign Missions received 38 


by Donald H. Douds 





per cent. Thus in the last ten years ow 

allocation to the rest of the world hy 
decreased from 38 per cent to 29 pe 
cent. Have we the courage to ask: » 
a national Church are we growing 
more, instead of less, self-centered? 

When we take our total giving tp 
Christ’s work beyond America, $11,672. 
185 ($9,586,340 for Ecumenical Mis. 
sions plus $2,085,845 for world relief), 
and divide it by our total membership 
of 3,259,011, we find that we Presby. 
terians are giving $3.58 per year per 
member to build a Christian world be. 
yond our own rich land. In response to 
Christ’s great commission to “Go into 
all the world and teach all nations,” we 
are giving approximately one penny 
per member per day. Can we change 
the world with pennies? 

There is a snowballing movement to 
spend more and more of our benevolence 
money here in America. Ten years ago 
presbytery and synod spending was 
negligible. In 1960 this had soared to 
$9,594,932. 

No one questions the worth of presby- 
tery and synod causes. But are we losing 
perspectives? Are we disproportionately 
increasing these at the expense of God's 
world work? Does God love Americans 
more than he does the rest of his chil 
dren? 

If we were to allocate our Genera 
Mission Program on a population basis, 
we would allocate 6 per cent to America 
and 94 per cent to the rest of the world 
—instead of 65 per cent to America and 
35 per cent to the rest of the world as 
we are now doing. And if we were to 
allocate on the basis of need—America 
being the richest country in the world 
—we should keep even less for our own 
land and give more to the rest of the 
world. Yet year by year we are keeping 
more and more of our benevolences here 
in our own land. 

Looking at the oves-all picture: from 
our total offerings of $270,269,859, only 
$11,672,185 (4.32 per cent) leaves our 
rich and already comparatively well- 
churched nation to build a Christian 
world. We keep 95.68 per cent of all 
our offerings in the U.S. And then we 
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wonder why our world is not more 
Christian. 

It is actually becoming difficult for 
a member of one of our churches to 
give to world missions. If I put an un- 
designated dollar in the offering on Sun- 
day, the chances are that only slightly 
more than four cents of it will ever leave 
the United States to do mission work 
abroad. And if I designate my dollar 
for “missions,” still only twenty-eight 
cents of it goes overseas; seventy-two 
cents stays here. By keeping so much of 
our benevolence dollar at home, we dis- 
courage those who would like to give 
more for Christ’s world work. 

My experience has been that as a 
local church offers more opportunity to 
its members, through a larger benevo- 
lence budget, to do more to build a 
Christian world, people respond enthu- 
siastically and give much more. Chris- 
tians are deeply concerned about our 
troubled world, and want to do more 
to bring about the Christian solution. 
But when we keep our benevolence 
budgets low, we choke up the channel 
through which they can act. 

The same, I believe, is true on a na- 
tional scale. If our General Assembly 
would allocate substantially more, in- 
stead of less and less, for world missions, 
we would see a great increase in bene- 
volence giving. 

These are serious times. Never has 
the need to build a more Christian 
world been greater. Yet in proportion 
to our growing total giving, we are al- 
locating less now than we did ten years 
ago for world mission. Is this a time to 
retreat? 

I believe that through the very dark- 
ness of our world situation, God is call- 
ing us—as individuals, as churches, as a 
denomination—to spread the light of the 
world. I believe that God is calling us 
how, more urgently than ever before, 
to take up sacrificially our Christian re- 
sponsibility to save the world. And only 
when we obey will we see His Kingdom 
truly begin to come on earth. “For who- 
soever will save his life shall lose it; but 
Whosoever will lose his life for my sake, 
the same shall save it.” 
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CHOIR ROBES 


Your choir will look its 
best, sing its best, in our 
robes of colorful and 
long-wearing fabrics, 
custom-tailored for the 
perfect fit. 
PULPIT ROBES — made the 
quality way to keep their 
“Sunday” look for years. Inc 
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2. Summer Bible Lands Cruise— June 

3. Europe and Scandinavia— July 

4. South America—July 
Daily lectures by tour leader. Fine Christian fellow- 
ship. Write today for FREE BULLETIN. 
which tour. 

Address: Dr. Joseph P. Free 
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BOX 468 * Dept. P91 * WHEATON, ILLINOIS 
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GRAND CANYON AND CANADIAN ROCKIES 
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The best, the 
handiest ministers’ 
manual of all! 


SERVICE BOOK 
FOR MINISTERS 
By Joseph E. McCabe 
Emphasis is on complete 
orders of worship for the 
church and civil year. Lots 
of material for weddings, 
funerals, counseling, visit- 
ations. Pocket-size, large 
type. $3.95 


Now at your bookstore 
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Supreme in beauty 

and style. Fine quality 
materials and tailor- 
ing; fair prices. Write 
for catalog and material 
swatch book. Please 
mention name of 
church and whether 
for pulpit or choir. 


DeMoulin 


Bros. & Co. 
1114 So. 4th St. 


Greenville, Illinois 
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FREE WITH ADDRESS 
LABEL ORDER! 


Personalize 500 envelopes for 35<¢ 
Use these handy address labels on sta 
tionery, recipes, notes. and a hundred other 
places. Any name and address drstinctwely 
printed in royal blue on white gummed 
paper—5S00 labels for 35c. including free 

case. Great gift idea’ Order 
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JESUS AND THE PROBLEMS 
OF LIFE 
By Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D. 
A discussion course for young people oa 
adults. 110 pages. 190,000 copies sold. Re- 
vised edition. 75 cen 
WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, inc. 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston 8, Mass. 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from page 4) 


any members of “the other race” actually 
participating in their work or worship. 
No factual study has been made since 
1957, but it is believed that the number 
of churches with both white and Negro 
members has substantially increased 

since then. 
—THE EDITORS 


Discussion of Alcohol 
Continues 


« May I commend PresByTERIAN LIFE 
on the complete coverage of the social 
drinking question that has been raised 
by the General Assembly’s actions this 
year. Especially the article by John 
Gordon, which appeared on August 1, 
strikes me as one of the clearest state- 
ments that I have read yet on this is- 
sue. May I say that it is good to know 
that all of the sides are being presented 
and that we shall have a chance, we 
pray, in the future to see a more positive 
and clearer stand made on this critical 
question in the American society today. 


—WituiaM D. Barr 

Minister, 

Forest Avenue United Presbyterian Church 
Dayton, Ohio 


« ...I question whether any more 
decisive statement could have been 
made than was made. The issues are 
not so clearly drawn that one can be 
“radically right’—not and be intelli- 
gently Christian in the process. 

In quoting the Preamble to the Social 
Deliverances of the 167th General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. in 1955: “We must take sides 
in the struggle between light and dark- 
ness, recognizing that we too are under 
judgment ...” Mr. Gordon implies 
that his plea for a stronger statement 
is upon the side of “light.” I share Mr. 
Gordon’s concerns without qualification, 
but still am happy that what was said 
was said. We must take sides in this 
problem, but it dare not rest its case 
upon morality nor even fear of distor- 
tion but genuine concern for men—and 
there are men in “the light and in the 
darkness.” 


—Cuantes W. Horsincer 
Pastor-Director, 

Shannock Votinn Fustbugevton Parish 
Rural Valley, Pennsylcania 


« ... You kind of get the feeling that 
the Church has taken the attitude, “If 
you can't lick ‘em, join ’em.” If some- 
thing is ‘wrong, it should be the respon- 
sibility of the Church to say it is wrong 
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—in no uncertain terms... . If we, who 
may be admired by a young person, 
give the impression an occasional drink 
does no harm, that person may start 
drinking because of our sanction; and 
may become an alcoholic—and we will 
be to blame. ... 


—KENNETH R. McC.Lure 
Andover, New York 


« ...I hope with Mr. Gordon that the 

174th General Assembly will issue a 

stronger statement regarding alcohol. 

Obviously, these are times to encourage 

people to live disciplined lives. Let not 

the Church suggest any relaxation here. 

—Paut W. STauNING 

Minister, 

Presbyterian Church of Chestnut Hill 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

« ...As a member of the recent As- 

sembly’s Standing Committee on Social 

Education and Action, I am _ pleased 

with the apparent testimony that we 

did not give “comfort to those who 
need to be challenged.” 

If I may now challenge Mr. Gordon 
a little further, it appears that his great- 
est peeve is that the Presbyterian Church 
did not receive a good press on the 
old horse of damning everything and 
everyone who has anything to do with 
alcohol. He is unhappy that the press 
took a statement, about which “there 
was nothing radically wrong,” and wove 
it into an approval of drinking. (To be 
sure, it is unfortunate that misinterpre- 
tation of our purpose and intent became 
so widely spread.) 

However, the Standing Committee 
took this risk clearly into consideration 
and proceeded with pure goodness 
aforethought. It is not the purpose of 
the Church to play to the galleries on 
the issues of life. It is the purpose of 
the Church to see the world as it ac- 
tually is and to speak prophetically 
what is right and true.... 

I sincerely hope that churchmen and 
nonchurchmen alike will study the 
statement on alcohol as it stands. It 
contains no comfort for those related 
to the alcohol industry and encourages 
no one to drink, even moderately. It 
recognizes that alcohol is a problem for 
millions. 

This is precisely why General As- 
sembly is calling on the other half of 
our honest and sincere membership to 
join forces in the fight. We should not 
accept the implication that voluntary 
abstainers can do it alone. We need the 
help of all who are disciples of our 
Lord and lovers of mankind. 


—Paut G. PALMER 


Minister, The First Presbyterian Church 
Chickasha, Oklahoma 





NEEDED: MINISTRY 
OF LAYMEN 


(Continued from page 


















as saying, “God’s conversation with hig 
Church is a conversation about the world 
The Church must be prepared to speak 
about the world if it wants to speak with 
God.” We speak with the world and with 
men who live there, about the very rea 
concerns of that world, the world t 
which Jesus Christ came. 

Let us give one illustration of the way 
the two of us have sought to contribute 
to conversation within industry about is 
sues and problems of life there. Recently 
we wrote a short paper about the assem. 
bly line and the men who work there, 
in which we sought to lay out the positive 
and negative effects of line work as we 
experience them day by day. We spoke 
particularly about the lowered sense of 
status conferred by this work, about the 
inevitable childishness bred by monoto- 
nous and meaningless work and by the 
lack of opportunity for responsible par- 
ticipation, about the hostility that grows 
out of life on the line, and about how 
infinitely repetitive work often makes a 
person more “robot” than man. Recog- 
nizing that these are harsh and critical 
words, we nonetheless believe them to 
be true and feel they point up issues that 
must be dealt with if work on the line 
is to be at all what God intends work 
to be. We closed the paper by discussing 
the apparent unwillingness of manage- 
ment and unions to come to grips with 
these problems. 

The paper was first read to a group 
of shop-floor union leaders and was fol- 
lowed by a lengthy discussion. Parts of 
it were shared with a luncheon meeting 
of department heads in one of the large 
assembly plants in Detroit. The ideas 
contained in the paper were discussed 
at length with the personnel director in 
another assembly plant as well as with 
the personnel section of a plant not con- 
nected with the auto industry. On an- 
other occasion we talked with a group 
of foremen from a steel plant about the 
problems of work from the workers’ point 
of view and engaged in a lively conver- 
sation with them. 

In all of this we are meeting men who 
work in industry on their home grounds, 
talking with them in their terms and chal- 
lenging them to consider seriously the 
problems and possibilities of the jobs in 
which they are engaged. Perhaps thus 
we may sensitize some Christian laymen 
in industry to their calling to serve God 
in their work lives. 
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SEEN AND HEARD Dy John R. Fry 





The Heat Is Off 


With a new television season upon us, 
ready to present the runs that next sum- 
mer will be reruns, a fresh school year 
beginning, parents and teachers might 
be prepared to reflect all over again on 
the well-worn subject of children and 
television. Most parents, teachers, and 
children, for that matter, have worked 
out a tolerable working relationship 
with television already, and consequent- 
ly may not want to be bothered with 
the facts. But to the puzzled, distressed, 
unclassified, worried, a relatively new 
book has appeared which offers sound, 
often surprising, and relieving advice. 

Television in the Lives of our Chil- 
dren, by Wilbur Schramm, Jack Lyle, 
and Edwin B. Parker (Stanford Univer- 
sity Press; $6.00; 324 pp.) is a pioneer- 
ing attempt to secure some solid infor- 
mation from significant numbers of chil- 
dren (and adults) with sound research 
methods. The research team studied first 
the use of television made by children 
in the twelve grades of the San Francisco 
school system. Later studies were made 
in five communities which offered con- 
trasting conditions. The team also inter- 
viewed 188 families as families in order 
to find out the ways in which the family 
type and style of life influences televi- 
sion viewing, choice of program, and use 
of other media. Finally, the team studied 
two comparable communities, one hav- 
ing access to television from a nearby 
major metropolitan area, and the other 
having virtually no access to television at 
all, in order to check out results against 
a group of televisionless children. 

The point of view developed in the 
book is that “in order to understand 
television’s impact and effect on children 
we have first to get away from the un- 
realistic concept of what television ‘does 
to children’ and substitute the concept 
of what children do with television.” 
This seems an eminently sound conclu- 
sion, though none too startling. It also 
provides a basis for evaluating some of 
television’s severest critics who want to 
tie the medium as a direct cause to 
juvenile delinquency, general cultural 
deterioration, national passivity, flabbi- 
ness, a slump in reading, gullibility in the 
selection of widely advertised products, 
and so on. Schramm and his associates 
find none of these toxic effects. 

They do find, however, that television 
can stimulate and aggravate tendencies 
toward maladjustment, escapism, and 
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antisocial aggression. For instance: 
“,.. Television does not necessarily re- 
duce aggression. It is just as likely to 
build aggression.” Television does not 
produce these aggressive tendencies. 
The child’s environment is responsible 
for the aggression that is, at times, stim- 
ulated by observing violence on the tele- 
vision screen. 

Guilty parents might cheer up a bit 
to find that their youngsters will not 
become sadists solely because they see 
violence on television. Adolescents and 
adults who use violence in working out 
antisocial aggression have been produced 
by a number of forces, the home and 
general social environment being most 
important, television being minimally 
significant at most. 

Parents who are amazed at how much 
television their children want to see 
may realize that their problem is not 
unique. “A child who has begun to use 
television by age three typically uses it 
about forty-five minutes a weekday 
(Monday through Friday). By age five, 
his viewing has increased until, on the 
average, it is a little over two hours a 
day. From six until about the sixth 
grade, when the child is entering ado- 
lescence, viewing time is on a slowly 
rising plane between two and two and 
one-half hours. Then viewing time rises 
rather sharply to a high of a little over 
three hours a day. This hump usually 
occurs somewhere between the fifth and 
eighth grades. Then it enters upon a 
slowly falling slope until by the twelfth 
grade (about the age seventeen) it is 
again between two and two and one-half 
hours. ... From the ages three through 
sixteen, he spends more total time on 
television than on school.” 

The statistically average child (par- 
ents know that no child is average) gets 
over television as he grows up. The au- 
thors argue that the time spent on tele- 
vision now was once spent on radio, 
movies, comic books, and the like. 

While Schramm, Lyle, and Parker 
have some very hard things to say to 
parents and to the television industry, 
what they have to say and the way that 
they say it indicate that the heat is off. 
Parents need no longer harbor worries 
that excessive television viewing is 
eventually going to produce a genera- 
tion of idiots or a cosmic catastrophe. 
This might well happen, but not because 
of television. 
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by 
Robert Nelsen_<G 





The author of this ptive is @X- 
ecutive secretary, . of Africa, The 
United Christian Missionary Society. He 
has made five extensive visits to The Congo 
including one that Congolese in- 
de and lasted through the chaotic 
months that followed. Photographs by the 
author. $1.50 paper, $2.50 cloth. 
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Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


@ Annual Report of the Board of 
Christian Education. Presents a 
summary of the Board’s work dur- 
ing the past year. 25¢. 


@ The Church and Higher Edu- 
cation. The official statement of 
The United Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., setting forth its position on 
higher education: “as understood 
historically, theologically, and prac- 
tically (i.e., in the light of the pres- 
ent and probable future circum- 
stances), 20¢. 


@ Crisis in Town and Country. A 
new national missions booklet pre- 
senting problems and needs of 
churches in towns and rural areas, 
with suggestions for remedial action; 
valuable resource for group study. 
25¢. 

@ World Family. Mission stories 
and news are given in this illus- 
trated magazine for girls and boys. 
The November, 1961, issue features 
“Churches for New Times.” Nine 
issues yearly, $1.00; 15¢ a copy. 


@ The United Presbyterian Plan 
Book and the Program Calendar 
1961-62. The Plan Book includes in- 
formation, description of services. 
and directories of all Boards and 
Agencies. The Program Calendar 
covers seventeen months: August. 
1961-December, 1962. Both Plan 
Book and Program Calendar are 
$1.00 each; 75¢ each for ten or more 
to one address. 


@ | Must Speak, by Myra Scovel. 
The biography of Augustine Ralla 
Ram, a dedicated padre of the 
United Church of Northern India. 
Limited quantity. Cloth, 75¢. 


@ In the Time of the Condor, by 
Eleanor Hull. Segundo, a thirteen- 
year-old Indian boy of Ecuador, 
struggles to find his place despite 
the scorn of the white landowner’s 
son. Paper, $1.75; cloth, $2.95. 


Order From: 

Presbyterian Distribution Service 

225 Varick St., New York 14, N. Y. 

200 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, IIl. 

234 McAllister St., San Francisco 2, 
Calif. 








WE'VE BEEN 





ASKED 








Question: Romans 5:6-8 puzzles 
me. What does it mean? 


Answer: In these verses Paul says: 
“While we were yet helpless, at the right 
time Christ died for the ungodly. Why, 
one will hardly die for a righteous man 
—though perhaps for a good man one 
will dare even to die. But God shows his 
love for us in that while we were yet 
sinners Christ died for us.” 

Paul is saying how much Christ has 
done for us and at what cost. We did not 
deserve it; we could not earn our stand- 
ing with God or live so well as to deserve 
God's approval and blessings. Only God, 
acting in Christ, could save us from our 
sins. 

To emphasize this amazing grace of 
God, Paul contrasts Christ’s readiness to 
die for us with the way men usually act. 
They do not give their own lives to save 
a scoundrel or a criminal. Almost never 
does a man die to rescue a righteous man, 
though perhaps one may be ready to die 
for a good man who commands respect 
and admiration. But what did Christ do? 
He died, not for good people who already 
were admirable and all that they should 
be, but “for the ungodly.” “While we 
were yet helpless” because of our sinful- 
ness, “while we were yet sinners,” Christ 
died for us. That shows how great is the 
love of God and Christ for us. It far ex- 

ceeds the love men show one another. 


Question: In Daniel 3:25 Nebu- 
chadnezzar says he saw in the fire 
one “like the Son of God." Did that 
Old Testament pagan king know 
Christ the Son of God? 


Answer: You quote from the King 
James Version. In the Revised Standard 
Version it is said that the king saw one 
“like a son of the gods.” This is prob- 
ably the best translation; it is the way 
a pagan king might speak of an angel. 
However, if we compare this verse with 
such a passage as Genesis 6:1, which re- 
fers to “sons of God” and seems to mean 
angelic creatures, we might translate the 
Daniel passage “like a son of God,” 
meaning that Nebuchadnezzar saw a 
figure who looked to him like an angel. 
(The Hebrew word Elohim used here is 
plural in form, and in the Old Testament 
is used either of the “gods” of other 
peoples or of the one true “God,” the 





God of Israel. So here one could tray 
late the word “gods,” on the ground th 
a pagan king would thus speak, or on 
could translate it “God,” since in Danig 
3:28 the king is said to speak of th 
God of Israel.) 

In any case, a comparison of Danid 
3:25 with 3:28 shows that in this stoy 
the king was describing an angel, sent 
by God to rescue the three young me 
thrown into the fiery furnace. The pas. 
sage does not say that the Son of God 
was with the young men to help then 


Question: Christians in Egypt soy 
that Mark founded the Church there. 
Is this a known fact? 


Answer: Neither the Book of Acts 

nor the New Testament letters give uw 
any evidence that Mark did so. From 
Acts we learn that he came from Jen- 
salem, went to Antioch in Syria to help 
there, and later went to Cyprus with 
Barnabas and Saul to help them in their 
mission work (Acts 12:12, 25; 13:5), 
When Paul and Barnabas went into Asia 
Minor, Mark went back to Jerusalem 
(Acts 13:13). Later Barnabas wanted 
to take Mark to revisit the churches a- 
ready founded. Paul refused. Barnabas 
separated from Paul and, taking Mark, 
went to Cyprus, while Paul took Silas 
and went to Asia Minor (Acts 15:36-4]). 
At a later time Mark is with Paul, whois 
in prison in Rome, and Paul plans to send 
Mark to Colossae in Asia Minor (Colos- 
sians 4:10; Philemon 24). Still later Paul 
asks Timothy, who seems to be in Asia 
Minor, to bring Mark with him to Rome 
(II Timothy 4:11). It is generally 
thought that I Peter 5:13 means that 
Mark was with Peter at Rome, and fairly 
early tradition has it that Mark was 
Peter’s interpreter and wrote his gospel 
(at least in part) by using memories of 
the gospel tradition as Peter continually 
used it in his preaching. 

There are later traditions which say 
that Mark founded the church at Aler 
andria in Egypt and preached in Venice 
in Italy. These traditions, and stories that 
Mark was martyred by being burned to 
death or by being dragged over rough 
stones, are not so trustworthy as the 
New Testament evidence, which com 
nects him with Palestine, Syria, Cyprus, 
Asia Minor, and Rome. 


—FLoyp V. FIcson 


Professor of New T«stament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
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The Little Things 


= impetus of my midyear’s resolutions (see P.L., July 15) kept me going 
to all kinds of churches with more or less zeal throughout the hot sum- 

er. For the benefit of those sensible people who take vacations at home 
instead of cluttering up the highways producing traffic jams for the rest of 
us, let me recommend worshiping at churches in your own town whose doors 
you have never darkened. The members of our church are going to get tired 
hearing about my expedition to Ecumenica. 


Boiled down to essentials, the thing which struck me chiefly is that within 
Protestant denominations, worship is very much the same, except in details, 
where it is very various indeed. “It’s the little things in life that fidgets me, 
dear,” runs the title of a song we used to warble in group gatherings in my 
youth. And when I worshiped with the Lutherans, to cite an instance, it was 
the little things I found most different; the fact of Christians coming together 
to entreat God’s forgiveness, and praise him for his mercies, the core of 
the hour of worship, was the same. 


The officiating clergyman had on a long white nightie, and the small acolyte 
who came in to light the candles at the beginning and douse them at the 
end was similarly wearing robes, and looked a little bit steamed up around 
his horn-rimmed glasses. When the minister led in prayer, he faced the slim 
silver cross at the back of the altar, as if God were somehow particularly 
there. It turned out, as we recited the Creed, that these Lutherans, perhaps 
especially conscious of their closeness to, yet infinite distance from, the 
Roman Catholics, believe in the “Holy Christian Church.” In our church, we 
say “Catholic,” and you can almost hear the footnote expressing what we do 
and don’t mean. It also turned out when the Lutherans pray “as Jesus taught 
us,” they ask to have their “trespasses” forgiven, whereas we Calvinists 
say “debts.” 


These particular Lutherans stand to pray and sit to sing, unlike most 
Presbyterians. This difference is much like that between the Big-Enders and 
the Little-Enders in Gulliver's Travels. 


Some of the “little things” didn’t fidget me at all; in fact, they filled me 
with admiration. Steeped in their sixteenth-century tradition, the Lutherans 
sang lovely chorales for hymns. (One had nine verses, but the organist merci- 
fully decided enough was enough at verse six.) And the service began, not 
with praise, as we mostly do in our church, but bang-out with confession, as 
if we had better start by facing God with our sin, before mustering up the 
nerve to try to commune with him. 


The printed order of worship had nothing on it but the order of worship. 
All the stuff about when the Girl Scouts were meeting, and the state of the 
budget, and the Walther League trip to the shore was on a mimeographed 
sheet handed out at the door afterward. A little thing, but a good idea. 
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Coeducational Colleges 





COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 
Emporia, Kansas 


Est. 1882. A co-ed, four-year Liberal Arts College 
that is fully accredited. Bachelor degrees offered in 
Arts, Science, Music, Music Education, Offering 
training for business, the professions, the ministry, 
music, teaching, and many other fields. For further 
information write to: Director of Admissions. 





GROVE CITY COLLEGE “3x. <*- 


Presbyterian. Accredited. Liberal Arts and ‘Gelmnoes. 
Stresses the application of Christian principles to 
Freparetion gr re - Ort. a Music. 
teaching, we law, engin 
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HANOVER COLLEGE 


Prochyteries, coeducational liberal arts college 
founded in 1827. Excellent ‘ oa and small classes. 
Superior saeebaioan and residence facilities poosees 
on beautiful, a campus. liment 

Write Director Admissions. 





Maryville College 

@ HIGH SCHOLARSHIP STANDARDS 

© CHRISTIAN EMPHASIS 

@ REASONABLE RATES 
A United Presbyterian of the liberal arts 
and sciences serving the and America 
since 1819. Write President |. Copetand, 
Box L, Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee. 














‘WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


PARK COLLEGE Presbyterian 


Fou:: 'ed in 1875. Coeducational. 4-yr. Liberal Arts 
Curr: alum, Fully accredited. International student 
body. Distinctive program in Christian atmosphere. 
Personal ones. Suburban Kansas City. Write: 





TRINITY UNIVERSITY 
San Antonio, Texas 

A liberal arts coeducational university 
offering quality instruction in 26 aca- 
demic areas, graduate and undergradu- 
ate. Completely accredited. Sponsored 
by Texas Presbyterians, this private 
Christian university with a faculty of 
over 100 scholars has built an exciting 
new 107-acre skyline campus in the 


Alamo City. C scores uired. 
James Woodin Laurie. President 














United Presbyterian, 4- accr 
iieral Arts i oH of 1 50 p= s. Degrees: BA “ 
B.S., B.S. Educ., B.B.A.. B.M. BM 
Educ. 60 miles North 6 of Pi Pittsburgh. F Founded in in 1852. 
Write: Director of Admissions. New Wilmington. P. 








Women’s College 





LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 

A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 1827. 
Liberal Arts. A.B.. B.S., B.Mus., B.M.E. Degrees. 
For catalog and information write F. L. McCluer, 
Ph.D... President. St. Charles. Missouri. 
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Miracle Cushion 
Holds False Teeth 
Tight — Eases Sore Gums 


Snug ® brand Denture Cushions, a sen- 
sational new plastic re-lining, keep wob- 
bliest plates firmly in place. Ease sore gums, 
give perfect comfort. Eat, laugh, talk — 
plates “stay put”. Applied in minutes — 
last from 2 to 6 months. Stay soft and 
pliable. Harmless to dentures. ~—_ right 
out when replacement is needed. No daily 
bother with adhesives. 2 liners for upper 
or lower plates $1.50. Money-back guar- 
ante, = Snug brand Denture Cushions 

t all druggists. 
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GOD’S OWN PEOPLE 


(Continued from page 8) 


lating, faithful anguish. The believer 
bears the pain of the human predica- 
ment; he recognizes the condition of the 
world, and he accepts the constantly 
shifting character of his moods. Not even 
a semidivine Church can protect the be- 
liever from both the faith and the despair 
that is the lot of those who wait upon 
the Lord. 


The Church in the world 

The priesthood of all believers belongs 
to the New Testament, exactly where the 
Reformers found it. They did not invent 
it. Thus we do the Reformers a disservice 
and cloud our own understanding at the 
same time if we use this basic theological 
idea solely as a weapon against arrogant 
priests (either Roman Catholic or Protes- 
tant). The believer himself is named, his 
freedom defined, and the areas of his re- 
sponsibility determined. He, by himself, 
must testify to the kingdom of God by 
relentless and savage attacks upon his 
own pretensions. And he thus learns 
that the Church is a people, a priesthood. 
“But you are a chosen race, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, God’s own 
people, that you may declare the won- 
derful deeds of him who called you out 
of darkness into . . . light” (I Peter 2:9). 
(This verse was, by the way, Luther's 
favorite text, which he used invariably 
to substantiate the truth of the priest- 
hood of all believers.) 

The pre-Reformation medieval Church 
understood its task to be the magnifica- 
tion of the Church at the expense of the 
world. The Reformation theology re- 
versed this procedure and saw that its 
primary task was the magnification of 
the world at the expense of institutional- 
ized religion. Or, to put it another way, 
the Reformation insisted that true re- 
ligion is to be found in the service of the 
world. 

John Calvin gave radical force to Lu- 
ther’s conception of the priesthood of all 
believers. Refusing to believe that the 
Holy Spirit is locked up in the Church, 
Calvin declared that the whole of exist- 
ence was meant to glorify God. No mod- 
ern so-called secularist could go further 
than Calvin in saying: “Wherefore no 
doubt ought now to be entertained by 
any person that civil magistracy is a 
calling not only holy and legitimate, but 
far the most sacred and honorable in 
human life” (Institutes IV, xx, 4). 

The Reformation heroically sought to 


ve 


recover the positive conception of the 
world that had been blurred by medi- 
eval thinking. The Latin Church had, 
according to the Reformers, misunder- 
stood Jesus when he said, “. . . be of 
good cheer, I have overcome the world” 
(John 16:33). The medieval Church 
had assumed, wrongly, that the world 
meant merely nonecclesiastical exist- 
ence. It had erroneously equated the 
world with the economics of usury, im- 
perial politics, and sex. 

The Biblical writers talked also about 
evil in the world. But they knew a world 
created by God which he had found to 
be good. And they knew the distortions 
that had occurred within that world. The 
created world was not therefore despised 
as in the medieval view because of its 
distortions. The world is the neutral, nay, 
good stuff of existence which needs to be 
cleansed from the evil which has fallen 
into it but with which it should never 
be merged. 

The Biblical community of faith, at its 
best, did not stand off from the world as 
a pious in-group. Indeed, it did not think 
of itself as a_ self-conscious religious 
community which could be distin- 
guished from the regular civil and secu- 
lar community because of its universal 
virtue, dress, or bond holdings. The reg- 
ular civil community, as Calvin later 
saw, was a world in which only func- 
tional and occupational distinctions 
should be made. Some men proclaimed 
the Word of the Lord; others raised 
sheep, built houses, or tilled the soil. The 





A Modern Hamlet 
Soliloquizes 


“To pledge or not to pledge—that is the 
question. 

Whether it is nobler in a man 

Te take the gospel free and let another foot 
the bill, 

Or sign and pledge and pay toward church 
expenses! 

Te give, to pay—aye, there's the rub. 
To pay 

When on the free-pew plan, a man may 
have 

A sitting free and take the gospel, too, 

As though he paid, and none be aught the 
wiser 

Save the Finance Committee, who— 

Most honorable of men—<an keep a 
secret! 

“To err is human,” and human, too, to buy 

At cheapest rate. I'll take the gospel so! 

For others do the same—a common rule! 

I'm wise, I'll wait, not work—1t'll pray, not 
poy, 

And let the other fellow foot the bills, 

And so I'll get the gospel free, you see.” 


from Pennsylvania Presbyterian—Dec., 1948 











proclamation of the Word was not 
perior in value to sheepherding, ox 
merce, entertainment, or farming. In th 
Bible, the Word was in the world a 
was not separated from it. 

From the point of view of faith, Gog 
sees both the world and the spirit of ey 
within that world. He never confuse 
them. The world is normal existeng 
alienated from its true destiny and from 
God. The elimination of the alienation 
but not the elimination of the world, i 
called in a Biblical term, salvation. Thy 
is why the Protestant Reformation halt 
ingly but truly refused to identify th 
world with evil. Therefore, the concep 
of the priesthood of all believers phunge 
the people of God, the priests, into th 
world and proclaims that God deals no 
only with churches but with life itself ip 
the world. Protestants have, sometime 
reluctantly but always surely, recog 
nized that the world cannot be cast off 
It belongs eternally to God. 

What, then, is the mission of the 
priesthood of all believers? This comm. 
nity, if it is to be the true Church, mus 
turn its back upon itself. The Church 
learns painfully that if it is to save it 
own life, it must first lose it. The Church 
learns, through the uncertain insights d 
the Reformers, that it must risk its life 
by loving the world—even if the world 
neither understands nor appreciates that 
love. Not the best world, either, staffed 
by number one citizens like Albert 
Schweitzer and Martin Luther King, but 
the real world which also includes Adolf 
Eichmann and missile engineers. The 
Church is the body of Christ, and, like 
Christ, must be prepared to die if nec- 
essary for the actual world as it is. 

The priesthood of all believers enables 
a man not only to put limits on th 
Church, but also to become a citizen of 
the world. If the goal of salvation is the 
renewal of creation or the regaining o 
natural existence, then the Church’ 
superlative task is to proclaim that Satan 
has truly fallen, that he no longer frus- 
trates the world from achieving its des 
tiny. 

So Protestantism, in its fresh youth a 
least, resisted the temptation to make an 
end out of its own life. The Reformation 
faith literally gave birth to a new world 
It provided the energies by which man 
both saw that he had a new possibility 
and that he had the power to achieve it 
On the foundations of the priesthood of 
all believers (an actual priesthood of 
citizens) a world of public service, pub 
lic education, and public health 
emerged. The world of caste and privé 
lege gave way to the modern world, to 
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the world of the common and natural 
man. God ceased to be understood as a T 

tenant of the religious apparatus, and LE HIM LI V E 
became the guardian of ordinary exist- 


ence. The altar was shifted from the WITH THE PIGS 


cathedral to the kitchen, the lathe, and 
the pizzeria. 

Every Protestant becomes a priest Tong Chin lived in a mountain village 
within the world. He neither wants to on thn Bot Gast at Sere ee 


lose the world nor to rise above it via ‘ 
the Church. He is the zealous ambassa- home was a shed which was part of 


dor of a world-loving Christ. For Christ’s} pig pe. He was in rags, couldn’t 
sake he is willing to become worldly. He| Speak Chinese, only tribal. He ate with 
is concerned that every place in the| his hands and his mother was anxious 
world will become the throne of God.| to get rid of him saying, “He can’t do 
He will not consign even the worst cor- anything. He only eats.” Her attitude 
ner 7 that as yh oe ei explains why instead of living with her 

The priesthood of all believers is not) he existed with the pigs. He couldn’t 
an easy doctrinal basis for personal ex- b h blind. A 
istence. It requires that every man must Fun Sway Decause ne was ind. 
himself testify to the fact that the Mes-| ™ore hopeless future than the one he 
siah has come. He cannot leave this job| faced is hard to conceive. But visit 
to the pastor, nor does he testify as a him now in a Christian Children’s 
churchman. He does not brainwash his} Fund Home for the Blind and listen to 
listeners with unasked-for pietistic slo-| him recite his lessons and play part of a classic on the piano. In just 
— hint and - ne pony a couple of months he has become a clean, bright and extremely 
umility, by seeing to it that evil ls over-| ay yreciative boy. Modern teaching methods for the blind can 
come. He enters the political life of the . ‘ 

Guage ME HE accomplish miracles. 
community, and he denies his support to F e 
But what about the other needy blind or crippled, tubercular, 


every machine, to every attempt to give > : 
a self-evident, preordained, conse-| leprous, deaf and children who are normal except for their cruel 


quently doctrinaire order to community| hunger? Some of them do not even have a roof over their heads and 
life. In the effort of opposing evil, he} sleep in the streets—these refugee, cast-off or orphan children 


often asks embarrassing questions and/ without a friend or guidance and who are neglected like a stray dog— 
ae = to sagen wages : these forsaken children whom mercy passes by? 
ko believer takes sesioumy Sauls Christian Children’s Fund can rescue and properly care for only 
Communion insight: “For as often as you : . . : 
TAG thend ed dik ts.cm, pam as many of them as its income permits. Such children can be 
s . . » @ ‘“ ” : s 

proclaim the Lord’s death until he adopted in Formosa or any other of the 45 countries listed below 
comes” (I Corinthians 11:26). and the child’s name, address, story and picture with the privilege 

In proclaiming the Lord’s death, the| Of correspondence is provided the donor. The cost to the donor is 
believer knows that he must proclaim a| the same in all countries, ten dollars a month. 
world that has been redeemed. Chas- Christian Children’s Fund, incorporated in COUNTRIES : 
1938, with ite 415 affiliated orphanage schools Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, 
in 46 countries, is the largest Protestant Burma, Cameroun, Canada, Ceylon, 


his sourness of spirit, discounting the} orphanage organization in the world, assisting mares, i hee — — 4 
opposition that he inevitably faces, he | over 36,000 children. It serves, with its affiliated Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, Kenya, Korea, Lap- 
2 eer Ss : : teal homes, over 35 million meals a year. It is d, Lebanon, Macao, Malaya, Mexico, 
declares that he is for both the Messiah veginieted. et the Adve Comnltine Pakistan, Philippines, Portugal, 
and the world. He knows that he can| Voluntary Aid of the International Cooperation — Sa ae 
have no peace for himself until the world | 4¢minéstration of the United States Govern- (Pormesa), Thailand, Terkey, United States 
ment. It is experienced, efficient, economical (Indian, negro, white), Vietnam (Indochina), 


becomes the throne of the Messiah. and conscientious. Western Germany. 
Like Luther and Calvin before him, For Information Write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


the Protestant leaps across every fence , 

which a mistaken Church might erect to CHRISTIAN CHILDREN S FUND, INC. 

mark off “Christian life” in order to de- Richmond 4, Virginia 

clare in field and factory the glory of I wish to “adopt” a boy [9 girl 1 for I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
God. And as each urban slum is cleared, one year in help by giving $— 

as schools and educational systems are ’ Coame Constey) (Please send me further information. 
created which take seriously the needs of I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 

children, as the aged receive the medical Enclosed is payment for the full year — 
care which is their right, as minorities 0 first month (Fj. Please send me the ASSaaES 

are protected, and as insensitive major- child’s name, story, address and picture. CITY Zone 
ities are humbled, he knows that a wit- I understand that I can correspond with STATE 
edna qu mae wiih affirms with the child. Also, that there is no obliga- Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
7 earnestness that the earth is tion to continue the adoption. are deductible from income tax. 


tising his own frustrations, casting out 
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A LONG, HARD ROAD 
TO TRAVEL 
(Continued from page 15) 


tive association and action. This has structural form on 
the federative principle, as in a Council of Churches. 
It provides a framework for common action while 
leaving essentially unaltered the separate organiza- 
tions of the Churches. 

A third group see unity in terms of mutual recog- 
nition, often called intercommunion, providing a freely 
transferable membership, a mutually accepted min- 
istry, and sacraments open to all. For many Churches 
this is no problem, but for others it is the crux of the 
whole matter. Still others seek the unity of a single 
Church—organic union in the complete sense, with 
a common doctrinal basis and a common administra- 
tive structure. Almost everyone professes to want unity 
of the first type. With important abstentions, most 
Churches are prepared for a considerable measure of 
unity of the second type. Continued progress in these 
two fields is possible even while the most vexing 
questions of faith and order remain unanswered. How- 
ever, there is deep division with respect to unity of 
the third type, for which some Churches are wholly 
unprepared, while unity of the fourth type seems to 
many not only unattainable but probably undesirable. 

In a sense these four meanings of unity may be 
thought of as having chronological significance. The 
spirit of fellowship is primary. Without it, nothing 
can be done; in fact, no one wants to do anything. 
With it, it becomes possible to move into the experience 
of working together at common tasks. This does not of 
itself create a deeper unity, but it may provide a basis 
of understanding and good will from which answers 
to the deeper questions can be hopefully sought. To 
the extent that answers are found, a more compre- 
hensive unity may then be sought. 

These distinctions illuminate Dr. Cavert’s discussion 
(Chapters III-VI) of aspects of the present situation. 
Two chapters deal with relationships within the mem- 
bership of the World Council, referred to as “Fellow 
Pilgrims on the Road.” Two groups of Churches re- 
ceive particular attention—Asian and African Churches. 
the so-called younger Churches; and the Eastern 
Orthodox Churches. Churches of the first group are 
products of the missionary movement which to many 
in their own lands has come to be identified with 
colonialism, against which there is so strong a reaction. 
For the most part they are in revolutionary situations 
of great difficulty and represent only small minorities 
of their national populations. Understandably, they 
are readier than the older, parent Churches to move 
beyond traditional denominational forms into a fuller 
measure of unity. “For them, the decisive issues are 
not between different Christian denominations but 
between Christianity and the reviving non-Christian 
religions.” 


With the Eastern Orthodox Churches the situation 
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is entirely otherwise. Orthodoxy conceives of itself a 
the one true Church of Christ. While its position seem 
dogmatically rigid, and there are unresolved tension, 
between the Orthodox position and historic Protes. 
tantism, this has not prevented a large measure , 
mutually helpful understanding and cooperation. | 
is interesting to speculate as to the possible effects of 
the admission to membership in the World Council 
the Russian Orthodox Church, assuming that its peng 
ing application is approved at the forthcoming Assem. 
bly meeting. While it may well increase the tensig 
between Orthodox and Protestant Churches and ip. 
troduce a new measure of tension among the Ortho 
dox bodies, it will make the World Council » 
extraordinarily representative ecumenical body, tran. 
scending all the forms of political division. 

Following the discussion of “Fellow Pilgrims,” tw 
chapters deal with “Roads That Diverge.” These tel] 
a different sort of story, albeit an unhappily familix 
one. This is a three-part story. Part one concerns old, 
established Protestant denominations (the Southem 
Baptist and Missouri Synod Lutheran Churches ar 
notable examples), which up to now have remained 
aloof from interdenominational movements. Part two 
concerns the Churches commonly referred to x 
“Pentecostal,” representing an extreme form of doc. 
trinal conservatism. With both these groups there is 
legitimate ground for hope in a growing measure ¢ 
mutual understanding and cooperation. Part thre 
concerns the Roman Catholic Church which, D.. 
Cavert remarks, ‘is beginning to show a surprising in- 
terest in the ecumenical movement.” The cited 
evidences of this interest, however, hardly indicate 
any modification of Rome’s historic position that r 
union can only mean “return.” 

Some roads still diverge, but others are beginning 
to converge and the traffic on them to merge. There 
is unity, more probably than we have yet found a 
effective way to express. We should be deeply grate- 
ful for Dr. Cavert’s study, as we should be grateful 
for the life and service of its author. It is timely 
in relation to the meeting of the Third Assembly of 
the World Council in India this fall when there will be 
consideration of many of the issues which he discusses. 

For United Presbyterians there is special timelines 
in view of the action of our General Assembly looking 
to the consideration of union with the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, The Methodist Church, and the 
United Church of Christ. There is much here that 
bears directly not only on the desirability of such 4 
union but also on the down-to-earth problems that 
must be dealt with before it could be effected. One 
significance of this effort, and of others like it in other 
countries, is that to many, who do not regard a world 
Church as either desirable or attainable, there is great 
appeal in the possibility of a union of major bodies 
within a nation. Who knows where “the road to 
Christian unity” may lead us if we commit ourselves 
in good faith to explore it? 
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Cdl LDREN’S STORY by Betsey Mann Collins 


Dragging his feet unhappily, Bain 
McClaine walked along the edge of the 
schoolyard. It was the first day of school 
in the town to which his family had 
just moved, and he was on his way home. 

Bain could still hear the chant his 
classmates had started after he had told 
Miss Hoyle his name that morning. Oh, 
it hadn't happened in class, of course. 
The children knew better than to tease 
a new pupil in the schoolroom. 

But out on the playground for recess, 
Bob Jones, the biggest boy in the class, 
sang out loudly the poem he had just 
made up: 

“Bain McClaine, he gives me a pain. 

See him walking in the rain.” 

Bain had winced. Seeing his reaction, 
Bob had called, “Come on, everybody, 
join in.” 

Jim Gower and the rest of the class 
took up the chant as Bain stood frown- 
ing. 

Now, Bain was thinking, the poem 
did have a swing to it. If it hadn’t been 
his name at which the children were 
poking fun, he probably would have 
joined in himself. 

“What's the matter, dear?” asked 
Mother, as Bain walked dejectedly in 
the side door of the family’s new home. 
Why did you 
and Father ever give me such a terrible 
in the family?” 
He repeated Bob Jones’s chant. 

“What's the matter with that?” Mother 
asked, smiling. “Your grandfather, Gen- 


“It's my name, Mom. 


one, just because it was 


eral Bain McClaine, would have laughed 
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A Time To Laugh 


if his men had said that out in the Pa- 
cific. In fact, he would have used it to 
build up battle morale.” 

Then she proceeded to chant the out- 
rageous verse. Her eyes sparkled as if 
it were the funniest thing she had heard 
all day. “See what I mean?” she said. 

“That’s okay for you, Mom. You're 
grown up,” answered Bain, picking up 
his football and heading for the back 
yard. 

Outdoors, Bain practiced kicking. 
Wham! His toe pounded the football 
with all the pent-up feeling the children’s 
chorus had stored up inside him. Up, 
up, the ball sailed, over the fence into 
the vard next door. 

“Say, that was some kick, fella,” an 
unfamiliar voice called. “Where did you 
ever learn to play like that?” 

Bain saw a husky voung man, perhaps 
of college age, carrying the ball up to 
his side of the fence. 

“Here,” the young man tossed the ball 
over. “I’m Bill Baldwin—just got home 
from football camp a week before I go 
away to college. You just moved in, 
didn’t you?” 

Bain nodded. 

“What’s your name?” 

Bain hesitated, then looked up. His 
neighbor looked friendly. “I've got a 
terrible name,” he said finally. “Bain 
McClaine.” 

Bill Baldwin looked surprised. “What's 
wrong with it? It’s the name of a fine 
general, one to be proud of. You a rela- 
tive or something?” 


“He was my grandfather.” 

Bill looked understanding. “It is tough 
when you have a name people can 
tease you about. Take mine, for in- 
stance.” 

“Yours! What’s funny about Bill?” 
asked Bain. 

“Not Bill—my last name,” replied the 
young man, jumping lightly over the 
fence. “Baldwin’s the name of a famous 
apple, so you can guess what the fellows 
did with that. I was ‘Apple Pie,’ or just 
plain ‘Pie’ or ‘Apple Sauce,’ even 
‘Cheese,’ because—” 

“Cheese goes with apple pie,” broke 
in Bain, laughing. 

Bill grinned, too. “You’ve got the idea 
—just laugh. Here, catch. Let’s toss a 
few.” 

For the next half hour or more, Bill 
gave Bain some pointers on passing and 
catching. They then set a time to prac- 
tice again the next afternoon. 


When Bain arrived home for lunch 
the next day, he surprised his mother 
by asking if he could bring Bob and Jim 
home to play football with Bill Baldwin. 

“Of course you may,” she said. “But 
I thought vou didn't like them because 
of that silly poem.” 

“Oh, creepers, Mom, that’s part of 
getting to know the gang,” Bain said. 
“Why they used to call Bill ‘Cheese,’ 
and he didn’t let it bother him.” 

With the look of one adult to another, 
Bain winked at Mother. “You see, Mom, 
you've just gotta laugh.” 
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' IN HIM NO SOUTH OR NORTH; 





BUT, ONE GREAT FELLOWSHIP 





OF LOVE THROUGHOUT THE 
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YOUR PROMPT AND GENEROUS 
CONTRIBUTIONS BRING 
CHRIST TO THE WORLD 
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